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842 The Days that Were, etc. 


THE DAYS THAT WERE. 


Whiles in the early winter eve 
We pass amid the gathering night 
Some homestead that we had to leave 
Years past; and see its candles bright 
Shine in the room beside the door 
Where we were merry years agone 
But now must never enter more, 
As still the dark road drives us on. 
BD’en so the world of men may turn 
At even of some hurried day 
And see the ancient glimmer burn 
Across the waste that hath no way; 
Then with that faint light in its eyes 
A while I bid it linger near 
And nurse in wavering memories 
The bitter-sweet of days that were. 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 


THE BIRDS’ EVENSONG. 
(Faithfully Reported into English.) 
The Leader. Sing it out! Sing it out! 
Sing it out! 
An Elder. Quite right, quite right, quite 
right. 
A Skeptic. Ah! no doubt! 
The Choir. All thanks let us render 
In all love to the Sender, 
To the Sender of Night, to the Sender of 
Day! 
Sk. Who says nay? 
The L. Sing it out! Sing it out! Sing 
it out! 
Ch. Sing in praise to the Maker of 
days! 
Sk. Ah! No doubt! 
Ch. And to Him who made the night! 
Eld. Quite right, quite right, quite 
right. 
A Voice. How I wonder what lies 
under-— 
Sk. All this rattle, all this clatter, 
But it really doesn’t matter. 
The L. Never heed him. We don’t 
need him, 
He’s a child of darkest night. 
Eld. Quite right, quite right, quite 
right. 
The L. Sing it out! Sing it out! Sing 
it out! 
Sing with all your little voices, 
For each one of us rejoices, 
Take it up with a will! 
Ch. Ah! yes, who could be still? 
Who that had a voice to sing 
To the glory of the King? 


Who that knows the wondrous way 
Of the evening, of the day? 
Sk. Who says nay? 
The L. Never heed what he may say! 
While ’tis neither night nor day, 
Let us sing it once again, 
Let us sing the loving strain, 
For when Night has dropped her screen, 
Then the nightingale is queen! 
Ch. Then the nightingale is queen! 
In sad solitary glory 
She recounts her passionate story; 
Then the nightingale is queen! 
But ’tis our love and duty 
To sing out the evening’s beauty 
Till the ending of the day—— 
Sk. Who says nay? 
Ch. Till the ending of the day, 
Till the very death of day! 


WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 
Longman’s Magazine. 





THE DEAD SEA-GULL. 
[NORTH BERWICK.] 


O mermaids, come and claim your king, 
Claim him, your swift and white; 

A sweeping flood of waters bring 
In love, to hide the sight! 


Grey twilight merging sea and skies; 
From Bass to Fridda, wrapped in grey; 
A ghostly waste of sand the Bay; 

A rock, the altar where he lies. 


Slipt from the ledge, his broken wing 
At last owns fealty to the winds; 
Lifts—sinks and lifts . . . nor anguish 
finds 
In its unconscious vanquishing. 


Peace, restless wing, that led my eye 
Across the fading stretch of sand; 
Peace, bleeding heart .. . what wan- 

ton hand 

I know not willed that you should die; 


For I who lay your wing to rest, 
Wish, of all wishes breathed in vain— 
“No living thing to suffer pain;” 

And bid God brand it on my breast. 


O mermaids, as the beach grows dim, 
Bring tears of scattered spray; 

And bear away, and bury him, 
Before the peep of day! 


Speaker, ELsIE HIGGINBOTHAM. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF ROBERT 
SOUTHEY. 


“I hope,” writes Thackeray of 
Robert Southey—“I hope his life will 
not be forgotten, for it is sublime in 
its simplicity, its energy, its honor, its 
affections. Southey’s private letters 
are worth piles of epics.” 

There is in the possession of the 
writer of these pages a small collection 
of hitherto unpublished letters of 
great interest. They are written by 
Southey to his friend John May, who 
may be introduced to the reader as the 
one to whom Southey dedicated his 
short and incomplete autobiography. 
They became acquainted at Lisbon, 
when the poet was a very young man, 
and their friendship proved to be of 
lifelong duration. We find Southey in 
1818 expressing his satisfaction at be- 
coming possessed for the first time in 
his life of the sum of £300, which he 
proposes to invest in the Three Per 
Cents. “I have already a hundred 
pounds there,” he writes triumphantly. 
“I shall be worth £12 a-year!” By 
1821, as the result of unwearied exer- 
tions, he has increased the amount to 
£625. Then comes bad news of May, 
business troubles, and the total loss of 
all his fortune. Without hesitation 
the whole of Southey’s fund—the sav- 
ings of half a lifetime—is transferred 
from his name to that of May, whom 
he cordially invites to break away 
from business ‘worries and come to 
Keswick, where he was living with his 
wife and family. 

The first letter, however, dates long 
before this time. It is written in 2799, 
when the poet’s friendship with May 
was only four years old:— 


It is long since I have heard from you. 
I saw the marriage of, I suppose, one of 
your sisters announced in the papers; at 
the time I wished it had been your own, 
but if the single man be never quite 
happy, neither can he be ever quite 
otherwise. In sickness, in poverty, in 
death, the evil extends not beyond him- 
self; he is prepared for all the contingen- 
cies of life, and its close is not embittered 
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by the grief of the survivors, whose hap- 
piness or welfare depends upon him. It 
has always been my wish to die far away 
from my friends—to crawl like a dog into 
some corner, and expire unseen. I would 
neither give nor receive unavailing pain. 

Of the few books with me I am most 
engaged with the Koran. It is dull, and 
full of repetitions, but there is an inter- 
esting simplicity in the tenets it incul- 
cates. 

What was Mohammed? Self-deceived, 
or knowingly a deceiver? If an enthusi- 
ast, the question again occurs, wherein 
does real inspiration differ from mis- 
taken? This is a question that puzzles 
me, because to the individual they are the 
same, and both effects equally proceed 
from the first impeller of all motives, who 
must have ordained whatever he permits. 
In this train of reasoning I suspect a fal- 
lacy but cannot discover it. But of Mo- 
hammed—there is one fact which in my 
judgment stamps the impostor—he made 
too free with the wife of Zeid, and very 
speedily had a verse of the K. revealed 
to allow him to marry her. The vice may 
be attributed to his country and constitu- 
tion, but the dispensation was the work 
of a scoundrel imposing upon fools. 

The huge, monstrous fable of Moham- 
medanism, his extravagant miracles and 
the rabbinical tenets of his followers ap- 
pear nowhere in the written book. Ad- 
mit the inspiration of the writer, and 
there is nothing to shock belief. There 
is but one God—this is the foundation: 
Mohammed is his prophet—this is the 
superstructure. His followers must have 
been miserably credulous. They gained a 
victory over the Koreish with very in- 
ferior numbers, and fought lustily for it. 
Yet Mohammed says, and appeals to them 
for the truth of what he says, that not 
they beat the Koreish, but three thousand 
angels won the victory for them. The 
system has been miserably perverted and 
fatally successful. Bagdad and Cordova 
had their period of munificence and litera- 
ture; all else in the history of this re- 
ligion is brutal ignorance and ferocity. 
It is but a system of degradation and 
depopulation, whose overthrow is to be 
desired as one great step to general 
amelioration. If you could get me An- 
quite] du Perron’s “Zendavesta” I should 
be very glad; it is not easily met with, but 
perhaps your bookseller might meet with 
a copy. 
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The romantic and unusual circum- 
stances of his marriage may not be 
fresh in the mind of the reader, and 
may be briefiy touched upon. 

His attachment at the very early age 
of twenty to Edith Fricker, a sister of 
Coleridge’s wife, a young and penni- 
less girl, was naturally viewed with 
some misgiving by the family circle, 
though there is reason to believe that 
his mother sympathized with and be- 
lieved in its strength and stability. 
His uncle, Mr. Hill, of whom Southey 
always speaks in terms of affection 
and respect, was especially concerned 
at what he considered to be Robert’s 
“entanglement,” and after many at- 
tempts to separate him from his 
fiancée, made a proposal that Robert 
should accompany him to Lisbon, 
where he intended making a lengthy 
stay. The real motive of this arrange- 
ment was not avowed, but to the 
young lover it was obvious that it was 
another endeavor, kindly meant but 
utterly mistaken, to wean him from 
the object of his attachment. He 
could not refuse to go, but feeling him- 
self bound to his young betrothed by 
the ties of honor as well as of affec- 
tion, he arranged a hasty and secret 
marriage on the very day of his de- 
parture from England, taking leave of 
his bride at the church door with a 
heavy heart, and hastening to Fal- 
mouth to join his uncle, preparatory to 
leaving England. 

“Never,” he writes to his friend Gros- 
venor Bedford—“never did a man 
stand at the altar with such strange 
feelings as I did; she returned the 
pressure of my hand, and ‘we parted in 
silence.” The little bride, her wed- 
ding ring hung in a ribbon round her 
neck, returned to her home. 

Such a marriage was undoubtedly 
an experiment full of risk, but its re- 
sults go far to justify the wisdom of 
his choice, and his insight and judg- 
ment, even at the early age of twenty- 
one. It does not appear that any per- 
manent effort at concealment was 
planned by the youthful couple, for a 
very few weeks afterwards we find 
Robert openly alluding to his marriage 
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in his letters to several friends—al- 
ways disclaiming any other motive for 
the abruptness of the affair than the 
one given above. 

The next letter, written a month 
after the preceding one, shows us the 
poet in a more normal and cheerful 
state of mind. 


There are three classes of people in 
whose society I find pleasure—those in 
whom I meet with similarity of opinion; 
those who, from a similarity of feeling, 
tolerate differences of opinion; and those 
to whom long acquaintance has attached 
me, who neither think nor feel with me, 
but who have the same recollections, and 
can talk of other times and other scenes. 
Accustomed to seclusion, or to the com- 
pany of those who know me, and to whom 
I can let out every thought as it rises, 
without the danger of being judged by a 
solitary expression, I am uncomfortable 
amongst strangers. A man loses many 
privileges when he is known to the world. 
Go where I will, my name has gone be- 
fore me, and strangers either receive me 
with expectations that I cannot gratify, 
or with evil prepossessions that I cannot 
remove. It is only in a stage-coach that 
I am on an equal footing with my com- 
panions, and it is there that I talk the 
most, and leave them in the best humor 
with me. 

George Coleridge has been very friendly 
towards me, and I feel that his opinion 
of me has been influenced by you. He 
has his brother’s forehead, but no other 
resemblance. It is wonderful how the 
strong feelings induced by composition 
change the countenance. Strong thought 
is labor, an exercise essential to the 
mind’s health; and the face of a thinking 
man, like the legs of a porter, or the arms 
of a blacksmith, indicate how he has been 
employed. 

Something I shall one day build on the 
base of Zoroaster, but what I know not. 
I feel myself pledged to Mango Capac, 
and if I can see the propriety of blending 
aught supernatural with philosophical 
narration, he shall be brought from Per- 
sia. My head is full of plans; it seems as 
though all that I have yet done is the 
mere apprenticeship of poetry—the rude 
work which has taught me only how to 
manage my tools. 

Since the beginning of this letter, I bore 
part in an interesting conversation with 











George Coleridge—it was upon the ter- 
dency of Christianity. His brother Ed- 
ward, who seldom talks much to the 
purpose, talked only to confuse and mis- 
understand, but afterwards, when we 
walked out, he understood us better. We 
were talking upon the equalitarian doc- 
trine of the Gospel—a doctrine which you 
know I see there, and which is intimately 
blended with all my opinions and systems, 
their foundation indeed, their life and 
soul, 

I could soon grow unreserved with him, 
and talk from immediate impulse. We 
are all a good deal amused by the old 
lady. She could not hear what was go- 
ing on, but seeing Samuel arguing with 
his brothers, took it for granted that he 
must have been wrong, and cried out, 
“Ah! if your poor father had been alive 
he would soon have convinced you!” 


In the letter which follows, the clear, 
business-like arrangement of his 
affairs in the event of unforeseen con- 
tingencies cannot but strike us, accus- 
tomed as we are to the easy, go-as-you- 
please system, the indulgence in which 
we must recognize as the characteristic 
of the poetic temperameat. But it 
must be remembered that Robert 
Southey was not exclusively a poet. 
He himself tells us of a “calmer and 
steadier pleasure than poetical com- 
position,” alluding to his passion for 
historical research—for fact, as op- 
posed to fable. It was his delight in 
actualities, as well as in the world of 
fancy, that bestowed on us his volumi- 
nous and valuable contributions to the 
history and biography of the world— 
contributions which are apt to be over- 
looked in the popular estimate of 
Southey, who is regarded for the most 
part in the light of a poet-laureate 
alone, while the more solid part of his 
life’s work is ignored. 

Failure of health, and a determina- 
tion to try the effect of change of 
climate for himself and wife, take him 
once more to Lisbon. He writes:— 


First as to pecuniary matters. Review- 


ing, of course, must be suspended, and I 
have for some months ceased writing for 
the newspapers owing to inability from 
ill-health. 


The loss is not less than £100 
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a year; but an old schoolfellow, a clergy- 
man, by name Elmsley, understanding 
from Wynn that I was going abroad, im- 
mediately offered me through him a hun- 
dred pounds, a sum which will repay the 
expenses of the journey, the voyage and 
the personal expenses necessary to clothe 
us for a twelvemonth’s absence. This 
done, my annual income remains £160, 
which you will receive quarterly, and to 
which amount I will draw upon you. 
There will be also from ten to twenty 
pounds due from the Critical Review, 
which I shall direct to be paid to you. 

I shall send over my “Thalaba” for 
publication. This will assuredly—though 
I reserve the copyright of the after-edi- 
tions—produce £100. Some one of my 
friends who is connected with the book- 
sellers will transact the business for me, 
and the money shall be deposited in your 
hands: this is my fund for our return. 

If peace permits I will return over the 
Pyrenees, and in that case the journey 
will pay its own expenses. My destined 
employment in Portugal you are ac- 
quainted with. In order to keep up my 
connection with the Critical Review, I 
have engaged to review Portuguese 
books, and Spanish, if I can get them. 
There will be so little to do that it can- 
not be estimated at more than ten pounds’ 
worth, but it continues my connection. 

The Annual Anthology remains charged 
for some articles which I wish to have 
sent to my uncle in the autumn, and for 
ten pounds towards the maintenance of 
my Cousin Margaret. 

My brother Harry . . . this is the most 
awkward circumstance. I had been look- 
ing on to a house in London where he 
could have had a home when he left Mr. 
Maurice. Harry was sixteen in January 
last. I know net how he can be better, 
or indeed otherwise placed than where 
he is. 

My mother will remain with her sister. 
I wished her to have passed the summer 
at Burton, where she might easily have 
found some acquaintance to have accom- 
panied her, and shared her housekeeping 
expenses. She is never happy with her 
sister, a miserable woman with whom no 
one could be happy. Nothing unpleasant 
but this recollection will accompany me. 

My worldly affairs in case of death are 
easily arranged. A copy of “Madoc” is 
in the possession of my friend Charles 
Danvers. Incorrect as it now is, should 
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I be summoned to another state of ex- 
istence, its value will be considerably 
more than you imagine. Coleridge would 
edit this, or whatever else I may leave 
worth editing: the produce you would 
dispose of as might best serve Edith—and 
my mother; but if my mother will not live 
with Edith, the little annuity that may be 
raised must not be lessened by the small- 
est part going into the College Green. 

My two younger brothers have uncom- 
mon talents. I trust I shall live to bring 
them forward so as to see them hold hon- 
orable and useful stations in society; if it 
be ordered otherwise, the name they bear 
will continue or procure them friends, and 
their abilities remain a better inheritance 
than wealth. 

April 2, 1800. 


The letter next given, written from 
Lisbon, has its full share of interest:— 


The summer has arrived, and we have 
had some days more oppressively hot than 
I had ever before experienced, accom- 
panied with the hot wind, a sort of bas- 
tard siroc which you must remember, and 
which it is much more agreeable to re- 
member than to feel. The disappoint- 
ment of having a burning face fanned by 
a wind that heats it has been useful to 
me. I had described desert sufferings, 
and can now retouch and heighten the 
picture. To-day we have had the fine, 
fresh breeze which in the West Indies 
they call “the Doctor,” a good seamanly 
phrase well expressing its healing com- 
fort. The nights are miserably hot. I 
thirst after Cintra, and on Monday hope 
to hear once more the sound of running 
water. 

We were at the museum on Monday 
last: there are the head and hands of one 
of our cousin ourang-outangs which I re- 
member to have heard of some years ago. 
The poor fellow who owned them was 
walking quietly with a stick in his hand— 
a European saw him, and shot him. He 
was more like the human animal than 
any ape that had been seen before! Un- 
less you remember the face you will 
hardly believe how human it is, with 
black eyebrows and a woolly head like a 
negro’s. I could and would have given a 
conscientious verdict of wilful murder 
against the man who shot him; the 


cruelty pains me, and I smile at the im- 
pudence of a Portuguese in presuming to 
kill an ourang-outang as his inferior. 
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Some alterations I find here: the sight 
of a generation of young men and women 
whom I remember in the class of children 
makes me feel the increase of my own 


age. Miss Sealy is now Mrs. Dyson, the 
Miss Kosters are diffident and accom- 
plished young women, and Miss Berthon, 
who wore her hair tied in a Portuguese 
knot, and was a pretty girl four years 
ago, is now the beauty of Lisbon. The 
burying-ground was an unpleasant sight. 
Buller and the old Travers and Mrs. 
Bulkeley—their names stared me in the 
face, and the Penwarne whom I knew 
was under my feet; and poor little Scott, 
whose foolish rhymes I now remember 
with a sort of melancholy. 

Of the books which I have met with 
none has amused me so much as a met- 
rical life of Vieyra the Painter, written 
by himself. It contains a good deal of 
Portuguese costume; the poet is enor- 
mously vain and abundantly supersti- 
tious, but his vanity is so open and honest 
that you rather like him the better for 
praising himself so sincerely. I have ana- 
lyzed it at some length for my sketch of 
the poetical history, which will swell to 
some size and shape before my return. 
One of the Portuguese poets, the brother 
of the famous Diego Bernardes, passed 
his novitiate in the Cork Convent, pro- 
fessed at Arravida, and died a hermit 
upon that magnificent mountain, a miser- 
able, useless life, but he chose his situa- 
tions like a poet, and I can half forgive 
the folly of his retirement for his taste in 
fixing. The life of Father Anchieta very 
much tickled my fancy: as a Latin poet I 
biographize him, but Anchieta was a 
eandidate for canonization and worked 
more miracles than all the Apostles. 
Strip him of his miracles, and the truth is 
that he was an honest Jesuit, who wrote 
vile verses in alphabetical praise of’ the 
Virgin Mary. He was then among the 
savages in Brazil, and his practice was to 
write his verses upon the seasands, and 
then commit them to memory; and so, 
says his life-writer, he brought home in 
his head about five thousand lines. You 
may believe the Jesuit, if you please, but 
he is so abominable a liar that I do not. 
Anchieta was in the habit of turning 
water into wine: “he did not do so once 
only, like Christ at Cana,” says the 
Jesuit; “and when the sun was too hot he 
called the birds to fly over his head and 
screen him,”’ which was a much more ele- 
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gant [gracioso] miracle than the cloud 
that shadowed the children of Israel. 

I cannot understand the pleasure ex- 
cited by a bull-fight, and it is honorable 
to the English character that none of our 
nation frequent these spectacles. I am 
not quite sure that my curiosity in once 
going there was justifiable, but the pain 
inflicted by the sight was expiation 
enough. 


Pained and disgusted he might well 
be, with his strong affection for ani- 
mals, and tender consideration for all 
things living—a characteristic which 
increased, indeed, as he advanced in 
age. Cats, we are told, were his es- 
pecial hobby; and many a pleasant 
hour’s work was accomplished at a 
desk on a corner of which a favored 
specimen of the race purred serenely. 


My acquaintance have been dropping 
off—not like autumn leaves, but like the 
blasted spring fruit, and I shall again 
have the joy of meeting my friends in 
England poisoned by mourning recollec- 
tion. 

The birth of your little girl forces on me 
the knowledge how far I am advanced on 
my own life journey. I see the genera- 
tion rising who will remember me when 
my part is over, and Homer's exquisite 
lines come upon my mind of the leaves 
that bud and flourish and fall to make 
room for the race of the succeeding 
spring. 

We left Cintra on Tuesday. In the 
bustle of removal there was little leisure 
to be sorry, but when I had seen the 
white palace chimneys for the last time, 
there was time enough in a four hours’ 
ride to remember and regret what I had 
left. The mosquitoes treated me like a 
stranger on my return: they found out a 
hole in the net. I rose in the night and 
killed nine who had entered the breach, 
which I also closed; but my hands, arms, 
face and neck bore the marks of the as- 
sault. 

It was not till we arrived in Lisbon that 
I was sensible of the astonishing differ- 
ence between the city and Cintra in cli- 
mate, These people do nothing to correct 
their country—everywhere some tree or 
other will grow; the olive, the chestnut, 
the pine require not a moist soil; the 
acacia even grows in the desert. The 
great and bloody Joao de Castro is the 
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only Portuguese who has left a monu- 
ment of taste behind him. I esteem him 
more for planting his Cintra estate than 
for his exploits at Din. Every Portu- 
guese then could fight and cut throats, 
but no other ever thought of planting 
trees for posterity. 

I have drawn upon you for thirty 
pounds. I must beg you to send the same 
sum to my mother. I shall write by this 
packet to have forty pounds paid into 
your hands, which will leave me some- 
thing in your debt. By letters from Wil- 
liam Taylor I find it is expedient to re- 
move my brother Henry, because he has 
outgrown his situation, and takes up the 
room of a more profitable pupil: this, too, 
I collect from his own letters. No al- 
ternative offers, and what William Tay- 
lor suggests is perhaps the best plan 
practicable, to place him with a provincial 
surgeon of eminence, who will for one 
hundred guineas board and instruct him 
for four or five years—that is, till he is old 
enough, after a year’s London study, to 
practice for himself. For the first time 
in my life I have the power, or at least 
it appears so, of raising this sum. My 
metrical romance goes by the King 
George to market, and I ask this sum as 
the price of a first edition. I have little 
doubt of obtaining it. I had designed to 
furnish a house with this money and 
anchor myself, but this is a more im- 
portant call. When the bargain is con- 
cluded I shall desire Rickman to lodge 
the price with you. Harry will then be 
settled till he is launched into the world, 
and will then have a profession to sup- 
port him—a useful and honorable profes- 
sion which will always secure him bread 
and independence. Norwich evidently 
offers itself as the most desirable place in 
which to settle him, where he has all his 
acquaintance and friends. There W. 
Taylor will look out for a situation, if in- 
deed he has not one already in view. 
Otherwise Bristol would be thought of, 
and there I shall cause inquiries to be 
made. It will greatly rejoice me to have 
the affair accomplished to my wish. In 
the last few months Henry’s mind ap- 
pears to have grown rapidly, and he is 
perhaps more awake to the future at 
seventeen than I am at twenty-seven. 

You remember the old doggerel that 
“learning is better than house or land.” 
’Tis a lying proverb! A good lifehold 
estate is worth all the fame of the world 
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in perpetuity, and a comfortable house 
rather more desirable than a monument 
in Westminster Abbey. 

As a hot climate appears rather to agree 
with my constitution than to be any way 
injurious, I have been advised to think 
whether it be not desirable to try my fate 
at the East Indian Bar, where the success 
of a barrister of any ability is not doubt- 
ful. Many and powerful objections im- 
mediately arise. I doubt whether the 
possibility of acquiring any fortune could 
pay for the loss of the friends in whose 
society so much of my happiness consists. 
The fate of Camoens stares me in the 
face, and if I did go, prudence would be 
the ostensible motive, but the real one 
would be curiosity. I do long to become 
acquainted with old Brama, and see the 
great Indian fig-tree; so at the end of 
twenty years home I should come with a 
copper-colered face, an empty purse and 
a portfolio full. However, I must give it 
a fair consideration. Tell me your opin- 
jon: in these affairs anybody’s is worth 
more than my own. 

I have seen the poor young man whom 
you have sentenced to pass a winter on 
the top of a church, with the abbé and 
Miss Montague. He is melancholy al- 
ready. This morning I shall attempt to 
find him out, and half expect to see him 
hanging at the end of one of the long 
passages. George Sealey asked him if it 
were not rather lonesome, and he replied 
“rather so,” and smiled; but such a smile 

“As bids 
To Comfort a defiance, to Despair 
A welcome, at whatever hour he will.” 


Octr. 29, 1800. 


Here is ample evidence that gener- 
osity and family affection were no 
mere names to Robert Southey. In 
what an ungrudging and liberal spirit 
he discusses his young brother’s pros- 
pects, and his intention to further them 
to the utmost of his power! How un- 
hesitatingly Harry’s need of a helping 
hand is placed before his own earnest 
desire to furnish a little home for him- 
self and his wife, where they could 
quietly settle down when their wan- 
derings came to an end! 

It seems strangely contradictory and 
difficult of explanation when we find 
him remarking elsewhere, about this 
period, that he feels it unlikely he shall 
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ever gain the confidence of his 
brothers to the extent he desires. 
“Whatever affection they may feel for 
me,” he says, “a sort of fear is mixed 
with it. I am more the object of their 
esteem than love.” And again, some 
years afterwards, he expresses a hope 
that he will be more successful in his 
intercourse with his own children in 
winning their leve than he proved 
himself in the case of his young 
brothers. It may be that he was un- 
duly impressed with a sense of his re- 
sponsibilities as elder brother and rep- 
resentative of their dead father, and 
expressed at times a more liberal than 
welcome disapprobation of their short- 
comings. It must be remembered, 
however, that he was only twenty- 
seven at this time. Perhaps he was 
dimly conscious of some error of judg- 
ment in this respect years afterwards, 
when he penned the following lines in 
his beautiful little poem, “The Holly 
Tree” :— 


And should my youth, as youth is apt, I 
know, 
Some harshness show, 
All vain asperities I, day by day, 
Would wear away: 
Till the smooth temper of my age should 
be 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree. 


A glance at the stirring and romantic 
history of Camoens, Portugal’s great- 
est poet, may ‘well repay the reader to 
whom it is unfamiliar. Like Cervan- 
tes, he fought for his country, receiv- 
ing neither reward nor preferment. It 
is supposed that the friends of a lady 
to whom he was passionately attached, 
and who opposed the union, used their 
influence to get the youthful poet 
banished from his native country. 
At this period—alone, loveless and in 
exile—he is supposed to have conceived 
his noble poem “The Lusiad,” and 
doubtless found in the glow of inspira- 
tion, and the exercise of imagination, 
some relief from his grief. After an 
age of weary wanderings in many 
lands he embarked for India, where 
he remained until his recall to Portu- 
gal. But ill-luck pursued him. On the 
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voyage home the vessel in which he 
sailed was wrecked, and the poet 
reached the shore with the greatest 
difficulty, carrying in one hand a bun- 
dle of his MSS., while he swam with 
the other. Everything else he pos- 
sessed in the world was lost. It is, of 
course, to this incident that Southey 
alludes when he speaks of returning 
with “a copper-colored face, an empty 
purse, and a portfolio full.” The grim 
irony of Camoens’s dying words fitly 
illustrates his life. “Who ever heard,” 
he says, “that Fortune should wish to 
represent such vast misfortunes on 
such a little theatre!” 

In the next letter, dated some months 
after the previous one, Harry’s affairs 
are still under consideration :— 


A letter of mine, chiefly relating to 
Harry, must assuredly have been lost. It 
matters little. At this distance all I 
could do was to express a full satisfac- 
tion in what you and William Taylor had 
agreed. To Henry I wrote some five or 
six weeks ago, recommending an unbi- 
assed choice, rather wishing him to fol- 
low his uncle’s plan than advising it. Of 
his private allowance I could only prom- 
ise him £5 quarterly—a sum which, if 
good fortune enabled me, I should will- 
ingly double, but which you must be 
aware, knowing the extent of my re- 
sources, to be the utmost I can spare 
from my own wants, and the demands 
upon me from other quarters. Some lit- 
tle, a possible £10, may be yearly hoped 
from Tom, who is ready to do all he can. 
My uncle will, I know, supply any defi- 
ciency. Yet I think in calculating from 
£30 to £40 yearly as necessary, circum- 
stances have not been sufficiently consid- 
ered. My own personal expenses have 
never reached even to the smaller sum. 
I do not expend £15 yearly on the whole 
of my dress. With all linen Henry 
would be supplied from home. It is, how- 
ever, always better to allow a young man 
too much than too little. I have felt the 
latter evil myself. The great expense of 
returning will sink me for some time be- 
low the world. Hitherto my resources 
have always been kept equal with my ex- 
penditure by obscure and unintermitted 
labor; from these means a residence here 
has inevitably cut me off. My expenses 
also have been increased by travelling. 1T 
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could indeed make my journeys more than 
pay their own cost did I deem it advisa- 
ble to publish the materials which I have 
collected for a miscellaneous volume rela- 
tive to this country. From £60 to £80 
would doubtless be paid me for a first 
edition; but, from the time it would de- 
duct from the greater work, I think it 
would be a bad speculation from a pecu- 
niary point of view, and in that point I 
must consider it. I have, therefore, no 
literary pay to expect (except from the 
success of “Thalaba”) till a first volume 
of my history be published or ready for 
publication—a labor for which one com- 
plete year will be little. 

Meantime I can review. I can write 
rhymes to the amount of a hundred 
pounds, but this is improvident work. It 
is spending the day in getting only enough 
for the dinner. Like you good people in 
England, I have plenty of corn in the 
ground, but there is a famine till the har- 
vest be ripe. . 

I am no ways weary of Portugal—it 
would be the country of my choice resi- 
dence certainly. Its climate entirely 
suits me, and its materials now afford me 
such ample employment that I could be- 
guile a more total solitude than that in 
which we live. It is almost a solitude, 
and I look with a hunger and thirst for 
the free and intimate society of my En- 
glish friends—of those who can look back 
with the same recollections, observe the 
present with the same feelings, and look 
on to futurity with the same hopes. 

My history advances well. I have 
stewed down many a folio into essential 
sauce. Half the labor of a first volume 
is done—that is, the timbers are ready 
and the stones hewn, though little of the 
edifice appears above ground. To the end 
of Fernando’s reign the first sketch is 
done, the second draught to that of 
Diniez, the third and decent copy is now 
finishing the second Sancho. 

My guides have been “Faria,” “Duart,” 
“Galvao,” and “Ruy de Pina,” “Duarte 
Nunes,” “Mariana the Rainhas of Bar- 
bosa-Zurita.” Step by step the “Provas 
of the Genealogical History” has been in- 
dispensably useful. The “Monarquia 
Lusitana” IT have not yet been able to pro- 
cure; and indeed the books already 
named, with the number of others col- 
laterally consulted, were enough to carry 
on at first. 

When three months are elapsed from 
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the time when you send Harry the ten 
pounds, have the goodness to send him 
five. I will do all I can to prevent him 
feeling any ‘inconvenience for money— 
even any unpleasant feeling; but these 
are my worst times. I live at more cost 
here than at home, and have running ex- 
penses in England also. Harry will, I 
hope, do well. He promises well. 
23d May, 1801. 


The day arrives for his return to his 
native land. With renewed health, 
and a mind well stored with Spanish 
and Portuguese literature (a rich 
fund of material to be woven into 
many a delightful page hereafter), he 
sets sail for England, where he once 
more tastes English “bread-and-but- 
ter,” for which he has longed, and 
revels in the association with English 
intellect. 

The difficult problem of ways and 
means appears to’ press somewhat 
heavily upon him at this period, but 
he speaks bravely and hopefully of his 
confidence in solving it eventually, and 
even lends himself to sanguine antici- 
pations for the future. When next we 
hear of him he is at Bristol, and writes 
as follows:— 


Your letter found me on the point of 
setting out for Worcester to meet Wynn, 
with whom I was to take counsel as to 
my future destination. He will procure 
for me a place of secretary to some lega- 
tion in the south of Europe, probably at 
Naples. This will be a permanent estab- 
lishment, with a prospect of something 
better. It will settle me also in a good 
climate, which I feel an object of more 
importance than I could wish. I know 
not what the salary may be—small, cer- 
tainly, but certainly more than adequate 
to the official duty, which will allow me 
ample leisure for my historical pursuits. 

In the spring my appointment will prob- 
ably take place—the person who at pres- 
ent holds the office at the Neapolitan 
Court (or rather the Sicilian, for Palermo 
is the residence) being then expected to 
remove. I shall then, I trust, soon be 
able to lighten myself of all debts, though 
the sense of obligation, as it ought, will 
ever remain. An unhappy circumstance 
precludes me from immediately lessening 
the balance—the illness of my dear 
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Cousin Margaret, a year’s heavy illness, 
the costs of which must be defrayed by 
me. She may yet linger some months, 
though recovery is impossible, and from 
me her support alse must continue to be 
derived. I have written to my London 
publisher proffering him another poem, to 
be ready for the press by the end of the 
winter, but requesting a part of the pay- 
ment now—an offer to which he will 
doubtless accede. On this I should have 
lived, and sequestered my quarterly re- 
mittances to you, but for these demands. 
I am in deep water; but I can swim, and 
happily there is land in sight. 

You will ask why I treat for a poem 
rather than the materials which with so 
much cost and labor I have procured in 
Portugal. To Portugal I must one day 
return to correct those materials when 
they are digested, and to gather what re- 
mains. It is even possible that I may one 
day hold an official situation in that coun- 
try. To publish anything now would be 
barring the doors of the archives against 
me; my first volume must touch Popery to 
the quick—thus have I a year’s labor 
lying dead. 

These are my plans. I am about soon 
to visit Coleridge at Keswick—his house 
will hold us, and there I shall devote my- 
self to labor as unremitting as will be 
consistent with health and prudence. 


The dreams of opulence hinted at in 
the foregoing letter were, as we know, 
never realized. Of prosperity in a 
worldly sense, Southey had little 
enough experience throughout his life. 
But he bore the burden of poverty 
bravely and cheerfully, and was in- 
deed at all times entirely without the 
stimulus of worldly ambition. It will 
be remembered that he afterwards re- 
fused a baronetcy offered him, through 
the instrumentality of Peel, on the plea 
that it would be inconsistent for him 
to accept it in view of the exceeding 
smallness of his means—a pension of 
200 a year being at that time all he 
had to depend on. Afterwards, when 
appointed to the laureateship, he reso- 
lutely devoted the entire salary con- 
nected with it to the future support of 
his family, for whose benefit, notwith- 
standing his unwearied and unremit- 
ting labors, he had been unable to 
make provision. He did not obtain 
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the appointment to which he refers, 
but accepted another, a secretaryship 
to the Irish Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer—a post for which he was emi- 
nently unsuited, and which he re- 
signed the year following. 

But before this brief experience of 
what he calls a “foolish office, and a 
good salary,” he had decided on a 
lengthy visit to the Lake District at 
the eager invitation of Coleridge, 
whose glowing description of the 
scenery, promises of congenial society, 
with easy access to books, sounded 
tempting enough. 


“The house is full twice as large as we 
want,” urges Coleridge, “it has more 
rooms in it than Allfoxen. You might 
have a bedroom, parlor, study in it, and 
there would be room to spare for your 
and my visitors. In short, for situation 
and convenience, and when I mention the 
name of Wordsworth, for society of men 
of intellect, I know no place in which you 
and Edith would find yourselves so well 
suited.” 


To Keswick accordingly he goes, in- 
tending that his wife shall make her 
sister's house her headquarters while 
he carries out the plan of which he 
speaks—a tour in Wales with his 
friend Wynn, in the interests of 
“Madoc,” the work then under con- 
sideration. 

A spell of bad weather to start with 
was disappointing, and the scenery 
appeared tame to eyes that had grown 
accustomed to beautiful Cintra and its 
surroundings. “These lakes are like 
rivers,” he exclaims, “but oh, for the 
Mendego and the Tagus! And these 
mountains—beautifully indeed are they 
shaped and grouped, but oh, for the 
great Monchique, and for Cintra, my 
paradise!” 

The acceptance of the Irish secre- 
taryship changed his plans; and after 
a brief sojourn at Dublin and London, 
a second experience of Cumberland 
more than reconciles him to the spot 
which ultimately becomes his perma- 
nent abiding-place. Meanwhile, a little 
house in a picturesque part of Wales 
is the desire of his heart, and great 
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are the plans and numerous the hopes 
with regard to it which we find com- 
municated to several friends at this 
period. Every one has a dog, and most 
people a cat, but he will have, to fur- 
nish the Welsh cottage, an otter, a 
hawk, a snake (if Edith permits), and 
a toad to catch flies. Margery will be 
in her little high chair at the break- 
fast-table, puss looking for bread and 
milk, and the snake twisting up the 
leg of the table for his share. This to 
his friend Grosvenor Bedford. The in- 
ference is that Edith has shown her- 
self possessed of a long-suffering and 
obliging disposition, if the snake idea 
is seriously contemplated. 
lo May he writes:— 


From the day of my last letter I have 
been in a comfortless state of compulsory 
idleness, occasioned by a complaint in my 
eyes. A whole confederacy of evils at- 
tacked me immediately—swelled face, to 
that I applied leeches; toothache, that 
was cured radically; symptoms of fever, 
which were driven out at every sallyport. 
T have got rid of all except the eye weak- 
ness, and that is very materially mended. 
Lancing the lower lids was the effectual 
remedy; still they are weak. I am begin- 
ning to read and write, but incon- 
veniently, and with caution. 

A residence in Wales will not place me 
so much out of your reach as you imag- 
ine, if I succeed in obtaining Maes Glyn, 
for so the house is called. 

I want to take it furnished, to avoid the 
first cost of furniture, and the encum- 
brance, if by good fortune I should be 
enabled to remove to a more congenial 
climate. Twenty pounds is the unfur- 
nished rent; for the use of the goods from 
ten to fifteen more may be demanded, if 
the landlord will let them. It is a lovely 
spot, in a vale among mountains, eight 
miles from Neath, with canal carriage 
within a hundred yards from the door. 
From Bristol to Neath is a distance of 
eighty miles—a friend who should leave 
Bristol at midday by the mail might reach 
me at breakfast hour the next morning. 
I will tell you more about it and all its 
desirableness if the business end as I 
wish. 

I have just received a most valuable 
book from Lisbon—the unpublished 
Chronicle of Fernando by Fernan Lopes, 
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a MS. by its appearance almost as old as 
the original work, from two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred years old. I am 
obliged to keep Lent with the feast before 
me, for my eyes are by no means equal 
to the task of unravelling its characters. 
Only one chronicle is now wanting to 
complete my Portuguese series. 

You ask about Chatterton. The delay 
has been more owing to the quantity of 
new matter discovered than to any other 
cause. I daily expect to see it advertised; 
it makes three large volumes instead of 
two, at a guinea and a half. Thus, you 
see, Mrs. Newton, for three hundred and 
fifty copies, will receive what for her is 
a very large sum. I have taken no notice 
of Croft. You will be very much pleased 
with a view of the front of Redclift 
church as frontispiece, showing that mag- 
nificent ascent of steps, which is the 
finest thing of the kind in England. 

Mrs. Newton relates an odd dream, if 
indeed it be not a waking dream, akin in 
imagination and authenticity to Rowley'’s 
poems. She dreamt that her brother had 
a monument in Redclift church, the 
stones whereof were cemented with a hot 
substance that perpetually grew hotter 
and hotter, till at last it flamed out; that 
being about to dress her dinner, she had 
no fire, and remembered these flames and 
went to them and warmed her food upon 
her brother’s monument. “Now,” says 
she, “my dream is out!’ Surely this is 
too well put together to be a dream. 

As for Bonaparte, the rascal having a 
hard heart, I should like to try to make 
him tender as they do legs of mutton—by 
hanging him: quantum suff. 

23d Nov., 1802. 


The reference to Chatterton con- 
tained in the above letter is explained 
by the fact that Southey was at this 
time engaged in editing all that was 
left of the luckless young poet’s pro- 
ductions, with the intention of pub- 
lishing a book on behalf of Mrs. New- 
ton, Chatterton’s only sister, who, 
while the world fought desperately 
over her brother’s name, fame and 
genius, was struggling to keep body 
and soul together in poverty and ob- 
scurity. 

The name of Chatterton will always 
be an attraction, whether he is to be 
considered as the author or discoverer 
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of the Rowley Poems; and it is impos- 
sible not to pause for a moment at any 
mention of him, well known as his 
tragic story is to most people. The 
fraud, if fraud it was, which he dared 
in his sixteenth year, would have taken 
the best part of a lifetime to accomplish 
by any being less gifted than its un- 
fortunate perpetrator. Of his truth 
and honesty there may be many a 
doubt; of his knowledge, imagination 
and genius, none. 

A hint as to Southey’s own opinion 
as to the authenticity of the Rowley 
Papers may be gathered from his com- 
ment on Mrs. Newton’s dream, which 
he records above; but his generous in- 
dignation at the meanness of Sir Her- 
bert Croft (who, obtaining the loan of 
Chatterton’s MSS. from his sister, took 
advantage of her helplessness and 
poverty, and printed and sold much 
for his own benefit) induced him to 
undertake the scheme which ulti- 
mately placed Mrs. Newton’s old age 
above the reach of want. Showers of 
abuse naturally descended upon his 
head from Sir Robert Croft, but his 
wise remark as to “taking no notice of 
Croft” shows his usual sound sense 
and judgment. Imagination might 
well picture a very different result to 
Chatterton’s story had the poor, proud 
lad thrown himself on the protection 
of such a man as Southey, instead of 
stretching a misguided hand in the 
direction of Horace Walpole—himself 
an adept at literary imposition, as 
readers of “The Castle of Otranto” 
may remember, and whose hard and 
bitter rebuff to a fellow-sinner played 
so prominent a part in the tragedy 
which followed—the black despair— 
the ignoble suicide—the pauper’s grave 
—a pitiable end to a dream of great- 
ness. 

A great home trouble is in store for 
him in the autumn of 1803—the death 
of little Margaret. He shortly and 
hurriedly intimates to his friend the 
coming sorrow:— 


We are in heavy affliction. My poor 
child is dying of hydrocephalos, and we 
have only to pray to God speedily to re- 
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move her. She is quite insensible, that is 
our main consolation. Edith is suffering 
bitterly. I myself am recovering—per- 
fectly resigned to the visitation, perfectly 
satisfied that the loss will be but for a 
time. 

Never man enjoyed purer happiness 
than I for the last twelve months. My 
plans are now all wrecked. Your letter 
was of some little relief to me. 

Longman’s fears wish to delay the 
Bibl., and I am rejoiced to have no fetter 
upon me at present. As soon as it shall 
please God to remove the little object, I 
shall with all possible speed set off for 
Gumberland. Edith will be nowhere so 
well as with her sister Coleridge. She 
has a little girl some six months old, and 
I shall try and graft her into the wound 
while it is yet fresh. 

August 19. 


The blow falls, and the fond par- 
ents are childless. We are not told 
whether the companionship of Mrs. 
Coleridge’s daughter is beneficial to 
the bereaved mother, but Southey con- 
fesses that the reverse effect is pro- 
duced on himself by the sight of little 
Sara; and in writing to his brother he 
complains that he is continually dream- 
ing of his lost baby, adding bravely, 
however, “These things do one good. 
Men are the better for having suffered; 
of that every year’s experience more 
and more convinces me.” 

In a short time he ‘writes again to 
John May, but in no very cheerful 
frame of mind:— 


Here we are after a long and wearying 
journey little short of the whole length of 
England. On the way we stayed five 
days with our friend Miss Barker, whom 
you saw with us in London. The halt 
was every way desirable, for Edith was 
in wretched health when we left Bristol, 
hardly recovered from a very sharp at- 
tack of fever. But she was impatient to 
be gone. I could tell you what feelings 
came upon me at leaving the house where 
I had been so happy and so affiicted, but 
it would be folly not to suppress thoughts 
that end only in pain. 

Nothing in England could be more 
beautiful than the site of this house. 
Had the country but the sky of Portugal 
it would leave nothing to wish for. I 
shall make the experiment this winter, 
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and if my health bear up well till next 
summer, shall look for no other home; 
but in truth my expectations have been so 
often blighted, that when I think of any 
plans for the future it is with the same 
sort of incredulity that I recollect a 
dream. To be away from my books is a 
sore evil. I have sent enough by the 
wagon to employ me till the experiment of 
climate be fairly tried, and if it should 
succeed, can without imprudence collect 
my scattered sheep. My head, too, is 
happily well stored with raw material, 
which will not be soon exhausted by the 
manufactory; and Goleridge’s is company 
enough. For one whose habits are so 
sedentary as mine, and whose inclination 
clings so obstinately to the hearthstone, it 
is of some consequence to be in a country 
that tempts him to exercise. 

I wish it were in my power to give you 
a good account of Edith. She is very un- 
well at present, incapable of any enjoy- 
ment. It has been a heavy blow upon 
us. My own mind is active even to 
restlessness, and it has now been exerted 
in all its force. Still the effect is deeper, 
and will be more lasting than I had ex- 
pected. I cannot shut out the shooting 
recollections that flash upon me. If I 
yielded to my inclination, I should saun- 
ter in solitude, dreaming of the other 
world and of the state of the dead. The 
Annual Review will force me to work. I 
expect a cargo from that quarter shortly. 
Have you seen the first volume? Almost 
the whole of the statistic department is 
Wm. Taylor’s work, most of the travel 
mine, but not all; and I hope the differ- 
ence is manifest. Among sundry miscel- 
laneous articles of my doing, there is an 
amusing one on El Tesoro Espaniol, and 
one of deeper interest upon the Baptist 
Mission in Hindostan, which I wrote with 
serious feeling. This subject I shall re- 
new in the next volume upon the Mission 
to Otaheite; and it is my intention to 
belabor the Methodists with a hearty 
goodwill. 

I hope to hear a good account of Mrs. 
May and your little boy. You are a sol- 
dier by this time. I, too, shall fire away 
at Bonaparte, and perhaps hit him, for he 
reads the Morning Post. 

God bless you. R. 8. 

Direct with S. T. Coleridge, Greeta 
Hall, Keswick, Cumberland. 


The date of the next letter is 18th 
June, 1806. It finds the Southeys with 
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another little daughter—‘“the Edith- 
ling,” of whom we have many pleas- 
ant glimpses from time to time in the 
poet’s subsequent history. She was 
baptized “Edith May,” in compliment 
to the recipient of this little group of 
letters, who was her godfather. Other 
children afterwards appeared to 
brighten the home-life, and more tears 
were yet to be shed by the poet and 
his wife for the failure of early 
promise, and the premature removal of 
a beloved object. But the little Edith 
throve and flourished in spite of many 
fears entertained by the anxious par- 
ents. 


Harry graduates the 24th of this 
month, and leaves Edinburgh as soon 
afterwards as possible. His remaining 
expenses of graduation and his printer’s 
bill amount to sixteen pounds; this I have 
learnt so late that he must needs wait 
some days longer in Scotland than would 
else be needful before you can reach him 
with a remittance. The reason is that 
Edith and I and your god-daughter have 
been for the last ten days visiting Lloyd 
and his wife near Ambleside; and tho’ 
from hence to Keswick is only seventeen 
miles, a letter is rather longer in travel- 
ling that distance than it is in getting to 
London. He knew my intended move- 
ments, and, as he did not recollect them 
when he directed his letter, must abide 
the inconvenience as a necessary and not 
unfit consequence of forgetfulness. 

Last Thursday I dined at the Bishop of 
Llandaff’s, and was well pleased with 
him. I liked him the better for having 
heard that he always protested his ex- 
ceeding repugnance at the prosecution of 
Gilbert Wakefield. His conversation was 
in a tone of exceeding liberality—even 
more than appears to me quite congruous 
with his silk apron; for certainly the arti- 
cles of his faith are not at all to be found 
among the nine-and-thirty, nor all the 
nine-and-thirty to be found among his. 
He paid me some handsome compliments 
upon “Madoc,” and among others that of 
showing me that he had read it very care- 
fully, by mentioning a few verbal defects 
as they had appeared to him. 

My daughter was so delighted with the 
new gown which Mrs. May sent her that 
I thought it expedient to inform her that 
new gowns were among the pomps and 
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vanities of this wicked world—a warning 

which, as you may perhaps suppose, has 

not made her a whit the less proud of it. 
No news of Coleridge! 


The anxiety expressed on Cole- 
ridge’s account in the above letter was 
at this time universal among the little 
coterie at the Lakes. More than two 
years before the date at which Southey 
writes, Coleridge had quitted England 
against the wishes and advice of 
Southey and others, who rightly 
opined that change of climate and a 
life of dilettante travel would be power- 
less to bring about what strength of 
will and the stimulus and advice of 
friends at home had been unable to 
effect—the breaking off of the unfortu- 
nate craving for narcotics, which was 
undermining brain and constitution, 
and, to quote from De Quincey, 
“rapidly killing Coleridge as a poet.” 

Abroad he was determined to go, 
however—the result being, as was an- 
ticipated, failure upon failure, so that 
his condition on returning to England 
in August, 1806, was pitiable in the ex- 
treme. Southey, “hoping all things,” 
still believes in his friend’s reforma- 
tion, still speaks of the work he is yet 
to achieve before he dies—adding 
pathetically that if he should fail to 
discharge his debt to mankind it would 
break his (Southey’s) heart. 

On the fallacy of these and kindred 
expectations there is no need to dwell 
here. We pass on to January 27, 
1807 :— 


I omitted to notice the heavy loss you 
sustained in Mr. Wakefield—from haste. 
Letters and a proof-sheet (which requires 
immediate attention), coming in while I 
was writing to you, put it out of my 
head. 

What your loss must have been struck 
me when I read his death in the news- 
paper, and I sincerely condole with you 
upon the occasion. 

The character which you sent me I like 
well, and what you have in your last 
added to it—better, because it is more 
discriminating. You ask me for an in- 
scription. The successful one, I conjec- 
ture, will come from Doctor Aitken, a 
likely man from family and friendly feel- 














ings to attempt one, and a likely one to 
succeed in it. 

The lapidary style is of all others the 
most difficult. I have a vglume written 
upon it by a German, but it is not here, 
and I have never yet read it. In my own 
judgment, the shorter such things are the 
better; all cannot be said upon stone— 
comprehension, therefore, should be 
aimed at, not discrimination. 

I would enter his character at length in 
the register, by special desire of his 
parishioners—and inscribe the stone with 
something to this purport: This Monu- 
ment is erected by the inhabitants of 
Richmond in grateful and honorable re- 
membrance of Thomas Wakefield, their 
excellent pastor. 

The full character would be equally 
copied from the register as from a monu- 
ment into magazines and county his- 
tories; from its unusuality it would have 
a better chance of being read, and the cir- 
cumstances of its being so placed would 
ensure belief for it, which marble, hav- 
ing been so long taught to tell lies, could 
hardly expect. Your loss in such a man 
must indeed be serious, and there is little 
hope that it can be replaced. 

I am not certain whether I told you in 
my last that I had adopted a system of 
earlier rising than usual, and thus won a 
good hour before breakfast, which being 
thus created for the purpose may allow- 
ably be given to poetry. 

In those hours, and those only, I have 
gone on with my Hindoo poem, which 
was begun at Lisbon, and has been dor- 
mant for many years. Great part of it 
will be in irregular rhymes, at a higher 
pitch than Walter Scott’s, for mine is a 
lofty subject. This is not all: it is my 
nature to do two things at a time better 
than one. Or rather it is my belief that 
time is saved by doing it; because a train 
of thoughts may be ready for one when it 
would be necessary to wait for them be- 
fore the other could proceed. I am, there- 
fore, planning another heroic poem, to be 
begun forthwith, and prosecuted on these 
mornings when I am_not ready with the 
immediate matter for “Kehama.” Pelayo 
is my hero, the restorer of Spain—a sub- 
ject which has long been in my mind. 
Considering that the first edition of 
“Thalaba” is lying in the warehouse, and 
that my whole profits on “Madoc” have 
amounted to five-and-twenty pounds, this 
is having good heart. But I cast my 
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bread upon the waters, and if I myself 
should not live to find it after many days, 
my children will. 


A long pause now ensues in the se- 
quence of the iletters—the next in 
order, written in the autumn of 1816, 
being full of keen vigor and interest in 
his work, with cheerful anticipation of 
good times to come:— 


Herewith I send you a draft upon 
Longman for £100, at three days’ sight. 
The last twelve months have proved 
highly advantageous to my monied con- 
cerns, and for the first time have made 
the balance of his account in my favor. 
There is good reason for hoping that it 
will continue so, and that it will not be 
long before I shall be able to clear off my 
debt with you. “Roderick” has produced 
for me above five hundred pounds, by 
three editions—and the fourth will by this 
time have paid its expenses. Of the “Pil- 
grimage,” two thousand were printed: 
they were all sold in the course of two 
months, leaving me a profit of £215. My 
account only comes up to midsummer, 
and therefor does not include the “Car- 
men Nuptiale,” but of the fate of which I 
know nothing—nor indeed what number 
was printed. 

The prospect before me is very good. 
The produce of my current publications 
may be reckoned at £200 a year certainly 
—not improbably at twice the sum; and 
Murray pays me so well for the Quar- 
terly that I hope there will be no occa- 
sion to draw much upon the other fund 
for my household expenses. For some 
subjects he offers me £100 per article— 
such was that upon the Poor in the last 
number, and one upon Foreign Travellers 
in England, which is designed for this, 
and which I am busy in completing. I 
have no debt but the one to you, and this 
I have great hopes of liquidating in the 
course of another year—for the next year 
is likely to be a productive one. The 
preface to “Mort Arthur” (for which I 
am reading much black letter, at some 
cost of eyesight, and no little expense of 
time) will give me £200, and the second 
vol. of “Brazil” about half as much—a 
preposterous instance of the caprice upon 
which a man of letters depends for his 
remuneration! Perhaps the average may 
be fair at last—but it is injurious as well 
as ridiculous that I shall derive my main 
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support from what other persons might 
do as well, and what might never be done 
at all—while for works of permanent 
value and great labor, for which peculiar 
knowledge, peculiar talents and peculiar 
industry are required, the profit I obtain 
would scarcely exceed, and perhaps not 
amount to, the expenses of the documents. 
The volume will certainly be published at 
Christmas, and tho’ it will be less inter- 
esting than the concluding volume, I 
think you will not be disappointed in its 
contents. There will be no delay with 
the conclusion—I shall never lay it aside 
till it is completed—and the printing will 
be pursued without interruption. 1 have 
written no verses till this week, when I 
resumed the “Tale of Paraguay,” which I 
may perhaps finish for publication in the 
spring. There is another subject nearer 
my heart, but I must refrain from it a 
while longer. It has pleased God to sup- 
port me mercifully under the severest of 
all privations, and it would be sinful, as 
well as in the last degree unwise, were I 
by any means to foster feelings which it 
is my duty as far as possible to overcome. 

Here is a letter full of my own con- 
cerns, but I will not apologize to you. I 
can enter into the feelings which your 
present useful occupation must excite. 
Wholesome they are, however painful. 
We must not envy those who are on the 
threshold of our Father’s house, but we 
may be thankful that every day brings us 
nearer to it ourselves. Meantime I labor 
diligently to acquire knowledge which I 
may leave behind, and to treasure up 
affection I may bear with me. 


18 Oct., 1816, Keswick. 


Again a long period, nearly ten years, 
elapses between the last letter and its 
successor, to which it is in every way 
a contrast. This one, dated 17th July, 
1826, tells of another sad break in the 
poet’s family circle:— 


Yesterday evening it pleased God, by 
an easy and merciful death, to release my 
dear daughter Isabel from her long suffer- 
ings. That the change is best for her I 
know and feel. For us it is a ‘heavy afflic- 


tion. I thought myself strong in heart 
for the first few hours after the event; 
but this morning I am as weak as a child, 
and my whole bodily frame is shaken. 
The necessity of comforting her mother 
and sisters will compel me to a degree of 
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self-control which otherwise I should not 
be able to exert. Last night I felt like a 
man who has just undergone the amputa- 
tion of a painful limb. I have arisen this 
morning with a full sense of the wound 
and of the loss. But God’s will be done. 
“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away. Blessed be the name of the 
Lord!” 

Remember us in your prayers: and may 
God, who visits you with other trials, 
spare you from such as this. 


A few days afterwards he writes 
again, and the letter is ominously por- 
tentous in the hint it affords of trouble 
to come, which, by the light of after- 
events, can be surely read between the 
lines:— 


Keswick, 30th July, 1826. 

I have this day a letter from Miss 
Bowles, to whom I wrote upon the sub- 
ject of the L’pool Branch Bank. She en- 
closes to me Mr. Manning’s reply to her 
application, wherein he promises to men- 
tion your name to the directors who are 
employed on this subject. She has ap- 
plied also to Sir John Reid, who promises 
all his interest. And to Mr. Boaden, but 
the result of that application she does not 
yet know. You do not know Miss 
Bowles; but if you have read any of her 
poems you will wish to know her, and if 
you have not, here are the titles of all she 
has published, in three little volumes, 
separately, and without her name— 
“Ellen Fitzarthur,” “The Widow’s Tale,” 
“Solitary Hours.” There are few persons 
who rank so high in my esteem, and the 
regard which I have for her is perhaps 
heightened by the miserable state of her 
health, which is such that she seems 
almost to live by miracle. But it is not 
the weak and the aged who are sum- 
moned first, nor those willing and de- 
sirous to go. 

My home is still, as you may suppose, a 
melancholy one, tho’ I endeavor to lead 
my daughters to cheerful employments, 
and set them as far as I can an example 
of cheerfulness. They are, however, I 
trust, recovering their health. I wish I 
could see the same improvement in their 
mother, but it will be long before this can 
be looked for. I have much to occupy my 
attention, whereas she can do nothing 
that does not necessarily remind her of 
her loss. Much of my time is passed in 




















entire application to the work before me; 
put her whole life is with and for her 
children, and whatever used to be pleas- 
urable is therefore now mingled with bit- 
terness. But there is no want of relig- 
fous resignation, and it is only He who 
has wounded that can heal. 

For myself, I am better in mind than in 
body; my appetite is good; my sleep so 
far improved that I should think it 
enough, if there were not a sense of lassi- 
tude and weakness upon me, as if my 
strength were departed. 


Heavy shadows, indeed, were creep- 
ing over Southey’s horizon.. Time 
brought no healing on its wings to the 
bereaved mother; her periods of mel- 
ancholy and morbid sorrow increased 
in frequency and intensity, until she 
became herself the centre of a deeper 
and more terrible anxiety than the 
poet had yet known. Fears for her 
reason—sometimes transient, but al- 
ways recurrent—forced themselves 
upon the reluctant minds of the hus- 
band and children. The unhappy se- 
quel to these gloomy forebodings is 
well known—Mrs. Southey became 
hopelessly and incurably insane. For 
a time, in the expectation that she 
might derive benefit from experienced 
medical treatment, she was removed 
to an asylum; but when that hope was 
finally extinguished, she was again re- 
ceived under her husband’s roof, and 
faithfully and tenderly cared for until 
the end. 

We gather some interesting glimpses 
of Mrs. Southey’s personality from the 
beautiful lettters of Sara Coleridge, 
the pretty baby whose innocent smiles 
were fraught with such anguish to her 
uncle Southey, on his first appearance 
at Greta Hail, while mourning the loss 
of his eldest-born. Though not so 
handsome, in her opinion, as Mrs. 
Coleridge (Sara’s mother), her aunt, 
she tells us, was remarkable for her 
“fine figure and quietly commanding 
air.” 

The sympathy of their friends was 
very precious to the afflicted relatives 
of her who had been a devoted and 
tender wife and mother for nearly 
forty years. The Wordsworths, espe- 
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cially, were moved to compassion, 
doubtless augmented by the presence 
ot a similar trouble in their own im- 
mediate circle. Wordsworth, for his 
friend’s consolation, wrote the follow- 
ing lines:— 


Oh, what a wreck! how changed in mien 
and speech! 

Yet though dread Powers, that work in 
mystery, spin 

Entanglings for her brain; though shad- 
ows stretch 

O’er the chilled heart—reflect! 
within 

Hers is a holy Being, freed from sin: 

She is not what she seems, a forlorn 
wretch; 

But delegated spirits comfort fetch 

To her from heights that reason may not 
win. 


far, far 


I have more than once seen it as- 
serted that the above fine lines were 
called forth by the sad mental condi- 
tion of his sister Dorothy, to whom he 
was so passionately attached; but in 
an unpublished letter to his daughter 
Dora, which now lies before me, 
Wordsworth distinctly states that it 
was Mrs. Southey’s melancholy state 
that inspired them. From this letter 
they are transcribed, as they differ in 
some slight respects from the printed 
version. He adds: “The thought in 
the sonnet, as it now stands, has ever 
been a consolation to me, almost as 
far back as I can remember; and hope 
that—thus expressed—it may prove so 
to others, makes one wish to print it.” 

The melancholy retrospection in 
which Southey indulges in the next 
letter transcribed is not surprising in 
view of the sad influences by which 
he is surrounded. He is, besides, con- 
doling with May on the loss of a 
brother. 


Keswick, 5 of April 1837. 

My Dear Old Friend:—I am more 
grieved than surprised at the event of 
which your letter has this day informed 
me. Where an incurable disease existed 
no termination could have been more to 
be desired, in all its circumstances, of 
which the time of its occurrence is not 
the least striking. In such cases we soon 
learn to look upon it as a relief when that 
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event has taken place which was continu- 
ally to be apprehended. 

The task upon which I have been for 
the most part employed has brought be- 
fore me a train of recollections extending 
almost through half a century. In pre- 
paring my poems for the press, arranging 
them in the order in which they are per- 
manently to appear, and giving them the 
last revision that it is probable, or indeed 
possible, that I should ever bestow, the 
days that are gone have passed before me 
as vividly as in dreams, and I have forci- 
bly felt the changes in myself, and in 
everything about me. In the smaller 
pieces I have made no alteration than 
such as were required to get rid of faults 
of language; as for amending juvenile 
compositions in any other way, the at- 
tempt would be absurd. But with regard 
to “Joan of Arc” the case was different. 
That poem was written in 17938, and 
nearly rewritten as it passed through the 
press in 1795. By that time I had so far 
advanced in the art of poetry that the 
greater part of what was added then re- 
quired very little correction; the rest was 
full of barbarisms of language. I set 
patiently to work, and in point of style 
have made the whole of a piece. If you 
saw the interlined copy you would won- 
der at my patience. 

My poor Edith continues in the same 
hopeless state, sometimes restless for 
several days, then again quiet and silent 
—quite manageable in everything, except 
that the presence of any strangers in the 
house disturbs her, so that it would be 
impossible for me to admit any company. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


There now only remains one more let- 
ter, in which we find Southey im- 
pressed with a sense of the change 
which has come over his once cheerful 
and happy home. Death has by this 
time released the long-suffering wife 
from her piteous burden of trouble. 
Edith has left her father’s roof for a 
home of her own. Greta Hall has be- 
come a comparative solitude:— 


Poor Gilbert, when he drew out the 
scheme of my nativity, pronounced of me 
that I possessed “a gloomy capability of 
walking thro’ desolation.”” That capabil- 
ity is now put to the proof—for this house 
is desolate, indeed, compared to what it 
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was when you were here some sixteen 
years ago. 

You will read with some interest the 
preface to “Thalaba,” which will be 
ready for you at the end of this month, 
and ‘that to “Madoc,” which comes next. 
Something more interesting to you than 
any of the notices in these prefaces re- 
lates to the “Ballad of the Well of St. 
Keyne.” The extract from “Fuller’s 
Worthies,” which gave me the foundation 
for that poem, was made in your little 
room in Bedford Square. Recollections 
of this kind meet me in every page of 
these volumes—the when, and the where, 
and the wherefore—the days that are 
gone, and the old familiar faces. 

But the most painful part of my task 
is over—none but those who know under 
what circumstances it was performed can 
imagine how singularly painful it must 
have been. Yet it is a satisfaction to 
have performed it. On the whole, I look 
on the minor poems with sufficient com- 
placency: such as are mere exercises or 
sportive effusions have no harm in them, 
and the better pieces represent what I 
was and am—you can bear witness how 
faithfully. It remains to be seen how the 
publication will answer. I am now so 
much alone that were it not for the habit 
of reading proof-sheets aloud, I should 
almost forget the sound of my own 
voice. 


The fading out of a strong individ- 
uality is always inexpressibly painful. 
The Robert Southey, instinct with ani- 
mation and earnestness, strength and 
mobility, keenly interested in public 
affairs, and insatiable in the accumula- 
tion and diffusion of knowledge, passes 
rapidly from before our eyes. In his 
place we see a Southey, restless, un- 
settled and inactive, with a mind be- 
come practically dead to everything 
but his still beloved books—an object 
of commiseration to all around him. 
Then follows the inevitable moment 
when—his sun continuing to set gradu- 
ally but surely—the silent voices of the 
“mighty dead’’—the sight of the very 
books themselves—are powerless to 
bring the light of intelligence to his 
dimmed eyes. 

Southey died in the year 1843, at the 
age of sixty-eight, bequeathing to the 
world, not alone the valuable results 























of his indefatigable labors, but an im- 
perishable record of a pure and blame- 
less life. 

E. BAUMER WILLIAMS. 





From The Deutsche Revue. 
DIPLOMATIC COQUETRY : 


THE ANGLO-SAXON GERMAN ALLIANCE, 


In the lovely month of May, when, if 
German poets may be believed, all the 
buds burst into bloom, and love awak- 
ens in the hearts of men, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, Her British Majesty’s 
Colonial Minister, discovered his affec- 
tion for his kindred on the other side of 
the Atlantic Ocean, as well as for the 
unknown relatives on the Continent of 
Europe whose interests coincide with 
those of Great Britain. Unfortunately, 
in England, and especially in the United 
States, May does not possess the fair 
repute which it enjoys in Germany, and 
no sensible Englishman or American 
concludes a marriage, not even a mar- 
riage of reason, in the month of joy; 
besides, whoever heard of making a 
declaration of love on the 13th of a 
month, and especially on Friday? And 
yet Mr. Chamberlain chose this very 
day and date to make, in Birmingham, 
the speech which has set the journal- 
ists’ pens in motion all over the world. 

Whatever else may be thought of this 
speech—and opinions are divided—it 
cannot be denied that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s explanations have displayed great 
candor; and even if, as malicious per- 
sons assert, their sole purpose was to 
divert the attention of contemporaries 
from Salisbury’s failures in Eastern 
Asia to the more easily reaped fields of 
Chamberlain’s speculative policy, the 
speech merits—both on account of the 
attention it has attracted and the per- 
sonality of the speaker—a careful ex- 
amination. 

For fifty years, that is, since the 
Crimean War, England’s policy, go Mr. 
Chamberlain said, has been that of 
absolute isolation. So leng as the other 
European powers acted independently 
of one another, this policy was undoubt- 
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edly the correct one, because it allowed 
England entire freedom of action and 
prevented any entanglement in the dis- 
putes of others; but, at the same time, it 
rendered England distrusted by all the 
other Powers, as if she were pursuing 
solely selfish aims and endeavoring to 
have others pull the chestnuts out of 
the fire for her. But, during recent 
years, the relations upon the Continent 
were greatly changed; all the powerful 
governments had formed alliances with 
one another, and, so long as England 
holds aloof from these alliances and is 
envied and suspected by all, there is 
danger—especially as her manifold in- 
terests collide at one point or another 
with those of others—of seeing an alli- 
ance of the great Powers against her 
which even the most hot-headed politi- 
cians cannot consider without a certain 
feeling of uneasiness. What were the 
duties of the government in this situa- 
tion? First to draw still closer the al- 
ready firmly united bonds between the 
mother country and her colonies; then 
to maintain ties of the most enduring 
friendship with their kindred across the 
ocean, a powerful and generous nation 
who speak the same language and de- 
scend from the same ancestors; and 
lastly, in the threatening collapse of 
China, and the political greed and unre- 
liability of Russia, not to permit the 
Jingoes to entangle England in a con- 
flict with all the Powers, and not to 
reject the idea of an alliance with those 
whose interests most nearly harmo- 
nize with England's. 

The isolation of England was ad- 
mitted by the majority of those who 
read Mr. Chamberlain's speech, and the 
only discussion was whether and how 
far a departure from it would be ad- 
visable; but Sir Richard Temple at- 
tempted, in the July number of a Ger- 
man magazine, to answer the question: 
Is England isolated? in the negative. 
According to him Italy, Belgium, Hol- 
land and Austro-Hungary would be 
numbered among her friends, while of 
Germany’s relations to Great Britain he 
says that, with the sole exception of the 
disagreement about the Transvaal, 
there has been no misunderstanding be- 
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tween them. Sir Richard possesses one 
quality, at any rate, which cannot be 
too highly valued by politicians and 
journalists, an enviably bad memory, 
which permits him to forget easily, not 
only events, but also his own comments 
upon them. Perhaps, to say nothing of 
Anglo-German relations, he may still 
remember how little friendliness, under 
Gladstone, was developed in England’s 
relations to Austria, and that if, as he 
asserts, it is true that Austria has the 
greatest interest in upholding Turkey, 
in recent years no government has la- 
bored more industriously for the de- 
struction of Turkey; and that, if Aus- 
tro-Hungary and Germany are to-day 
excluded from the Powers who are to 
determine the future of Crete, the fact 
is due not a little to England’s position 
in this question where she certainly 
had the best opportunity to admit the 
two allies to the council. 

Therefore, it is wholly superfluous to 
discuss the possibility of an Anglo- 
German alliance against France and 
Russia. We in Berlin have not forgot- 
ten the manner in which England, in 
former years, repeatedly endeavored to 
influence the decisions of the Prussian 
and German governments, and it would 
require the grossest errors in Russian 
diplomacy—and these are not to be ex- 
pected—to place Germany on the side 
of England in a conflict whose whole 
burden the former would have to bear 
alone. No German will entertain the 
slightest objection to cultivating the 
best relations with England, so far as 
England herself permits it; on the con- 
trary, everyone will joyfully greet, 
cherish and foster them, but to pull 
the English chestnuts out of the 
Franco-Russian fire will require much 
more than the smile of a May-day. 

The idea of an alliance between En- 
gland and the United States is no new 
one; it has often been academically de- 
bated, but always with the result—at 
which Sir Richard Temple also arrives 
—that the compact which must be the 
foundation of such an alliance would 
present so many difficulties that it 
seems impossible to formulate it. For 
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published an essay by Arthur Silva 
White, entitled “An Anglo-American 
Alliance,” in which, while the writer 
acknowledges that a political alliance 
between England and the United States 
is, for the present, impossible, yet, in 
his opinion, after the inevitable consoli- 
dating of the British Empire by the 
closer union of the colonies and the 
mother country, the United States will 
see the time come when the opening of 
the Nicaragua, or some other Central 
American canal, will so revolutionize 
commerce as to impose upon it the duty 
of taking an active part in guiding the 
destiny of the world. 

With the desire of the United States 
to remain neutral, and the impossibility, 
in the author’s opinion, that it could 
engage in a European war in the unpre- 
pared condition of the country, Mr. 
White can formulate the alliance be- 
tween England and the United States 
only so far that, should one or several of 
the European Powers declare war 
against them, England should become 
the ally of the United States, while, on 
the other hand, in case England should 
be involved in war with a European 
Power or Powers, which did not affect 
the peaceful interests of the United 
States, the latter should guarantee her 
a friendly neutrality and afford her all 
the positive and negative support per- 
mitted to neutrals. 

The future, on which Mr. White relies 
in regard to the Anglo-American Alli- 
ance, seems, however, to those who look 
at it with clear eyes, to offer many more 
reasons against than in favor of such 
an understanding. Sir Richard Temple 
mentions several: Canada and the Brit- 
ish possessions in the West Indies, as 
well as the commercial and financial 
interests which England has, for in- 
stance, in Brazil and the Argentine Re- 
public, and which would scarcely allow 
the recognition of an enlarged Monroe 
doctrine. If we go back to the causes 
of English irritation against Germany, 
we skall find that their true source is 
jealousy of and anxiety concerning the 
commercial and industrial development 
of Germany, and the latter’s aspiration 
for colonial possessions. But whoever 




















has watched the development of Amer- 
ican conditions can have no doubt that 
the manufactures of the United States 
will soon become, in many markets, and 
especially in Eastern Asia, a far more 
dangerous competitor for England than 
Germany is or can become in any ap- 
preciable time, and that the necessity 
of affording these manufactures—which 
wil! constantly need larger markets-- 
the requisite protection, as well as the 
consequences inseparable from the ac- 
tion of the United States in Cuba, the 
Philippines and Hawaii, must also 
make the United States a rival of En- 
gland in the colonial provinces. 

Contrary to the current opinion that 
the high protective duties in the United 
States would render the competition of 
American manufactures impossible in 
foreign markets, the fact is exactly the 
opposite. The introduction to the com- 
mercial reports of the Chinese foreign 
custom-houses for 1897 contains the fol- 
lowing statement: “Freights from 
America to China are cheaper than 
from Europe, and the high prices which 
the protective tariff enables American 
manufacturers to receive from home 
consumers permits them to export their 
surplus goods and offer them at tempt- 
ing prices in China.” This is the case 
with cotton textiles, as well as with ma- 
chines and locomotives—the latter can 
be delivered in Japan at almost half the 
cost of the English and German ones— 
and America will soon become a danger- 
ous competitor in every article in the 
Eastern Asiatic markets. 

If, therefore, the prospects for a per- 
manent Anglo-American agreement 
more substantial than good wishes and 
fine phrases appear to be tolerably faint 
—and the Irish question, which has 
given occasion for the proposal by well- 
meaning persons of an Anglo-Celtic 
fraternization, is not worth mentioning 
—it seems superfluous to explain the 
reason that could and must prevent 
Germany from standing godfather to 
such a changeling, the more so as the 
invitation to do so has not prevented 
Englishmen from opening all the regis- 
ters of calumny to blacken us in the 
United States, nor a large portion of the 
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American press and politicians, among 
the former especially the Irish-Catholic 
publications, and among the latter the 
silver men of the Bryan following, from 
catching and spreading the mire hurled 
by Engiand. Bismarck’s phrase, “Lied 
like the telegraph,” has never been 
truer than in the last, still existing, 
American press campaign against 
Germany. 

But our disinclination to enter upon 
such vague business connections as an 
Anglo-American alliance by no means 
prevents our having every inducement 
and desire to stand on the best possible 
footing with the great Republic across 
the ocean, which has among its citizens 
—and by no means the worst ones—five 
millions of our countrymen. It will not 
be our fault if this should not be pos- 
sible, as has been shown by the correct 
attitude maintained by the German gov- 
ernment during the Spanish-American 
war, which was recently explicitly ac- 
knowledged by the American ambassa- 
dor in Berlin; but it must not be 
forgotten in the United States that 
Germany also possesses rights and in- 
terests, and that disrespect for them. 
which seems to be the tendency of in- 
dividual American politicians and 
parties, would not be the way to the 
establishment of a permanent good 
understanding between the two gov- 
ernments. 

M. von BRANDT. 
Translated for The Living Age by Mary J. Safford. 





JOHN SPLENDID.' 
THE TALE OF A POOR GENTLEMAN AND THE 
LITTLE WARS OF LORN. 
BY NEIL MUNRO. 
[CONCLUSION.] 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
A SCANDAL AND A FALL, 

For some days I kept to Glen Shira as 
the tod keeps to the cairn when heather 
burns, afraid almost to let even my 
thoughts wander there lest they should 
fly back distressed, to say the hope I 
cherished was in vain. I worked in the 
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wood among the pines that now make 
rooftrees for my home, and at nights I 
went on ceilidh among some of the 
poorer houses of the Glen, and found a 
drug for a mind uneasy in the tales our 
peasants told around the fire. A drug, 
and yet a drug sometimes with the very 
disease in itself I sought for it to kill. 
For the love of a man for a maid is the 
one story of all lands, of all ages, trick 
it as we may, and my good people, tell- 
ing their old ancient histories round the 
fire, found, although they never knew 
it, a young man’s quivering heart a 
score of times a night. 

Still at times, by day and night—ay! 
in the very midmost watches of the 
stars—I walked, in my musing, as I 
thought, upon the causeyed street, 
where perhaps I had been sooner in the 
actual fact if M’Iver’s departure had 
not been delayed. He was swaggering, 
they told me, about the town in his old 
regimentals, every pomp of the foreign 
soldier assumed again as if they had 
never been relaxed in all those five or 
six years of peace and commerce. He 
drank stoutly in the taverns, and ’twas 
constantly, ““Landlady, I’m the lawing,”’ 
for the fishermen, that they might love 
him. A tale went round, too, that one 
morning he went to a burial in Kil- 
malieu, and Argile was there seeing the 
last of an old retainer to his long home, 
and old Macnachtan came riding down 
past corpse and mourner with his only 
reverence a finger to his cap. “Come 
down off your horse when Death or Ar- 
gile goes bye,” cried M’Iver, hauling the 
laird off his saddle. But between Ar- 
gile and him were no transactions; the 
pride of both would not allow it, though 
it was well known that their affections 
were stronger than ever they had been 
before, and that Gordon made more 
than one attempt at a plan to bring 
them together. 

It is likely, too, I had been down— 
leaving M’Iver out of consideration alto- 
gether—had there not been the tales 
about MacLachlan, tales that came to 
my ears in the most miraculous way, 
with no ill intention on the part of the 
gossips—about his constant haunting of 
Inneraora and the company of his 


cousin. He had been seen there with 
her on the road to Carlunan. That 
venue of all others! God! did the river 
sing for him too among its reeds and 
shallows; did the sun tip Dunchuach 
like a thimble and the wild beast dally 
on the way? That was the greatest 
blow of all! It left plain (I thought in 
my foolishness) the lady’s coolness 
when last I met her; for me henceforth 
(so said bitterness) the serious affairs 
of life, that in her notion set me more 
than courtship. I grew solemn, so 
gloomy in spirit that even my father 
observed the ceasing of my whistle and 
song, and the less readiness of my 
smile. And he, poor man, thought it 
the melancholy of Inverlochy and the 
influence of this ruined countryside. 

When I went down to the town again 
the very house-fronts seemed inhos- 
pitable, so that I must pass the time 
upon the quay. There are days at that 
season when Loch Finne, so calm, so 
crystal, so duplicate of the sky, seems 
like water sunk and lost forever to 
wind and wave, when the sea-birds doze 
upon its kindly bosom like bees upon 
the flower, and a silence hangs that 
only breaks in distant innuendo of the 
rivers or the low of cattle on the Cowal 
shore. The great bays lapse into hills 
that float upon a purple haze, forest nor 
lea has any sign of spring’s extrava- 
gance or the flame of the autumn that 
fires Dunchuach till it blazes like a 
torch. All is in the light sleep of the 
year’s morning, and what, I have 
thought, if God in His pious whim 
should never awake it any more? 

It was such a day when I went up and 
down the rough cobble of the quay, and 
to behold men working there at their 
noisy and secular occupations seemed, 
at first, a Sabbath desecration. But 
even they seemed affected by this mar- 
vellous peace of sea and sky, as they 
lifted from the net or rested on the 
tackle to look across greasy gunnels 
with some vague unquiet of the spirit 
at the marvellous restfulness of the 
world. Their very voices learned a 
softer note from that lulled hour of the 
enchanted season, and the faint blue 
smoke of their den-fires rose and min- 
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gled in the clustered masts or nestled 
wooing in the drying sails. Then a man 
in drink came roaring down the quay, 
an outrage on the scene, and the magic 
of the day was gone! The boats bobbed 
and nudged each other or strained at 
the twanging cord as seamen and fish- 
ers spanged from deck to deck; rose 
cries in loud and southward Gaelic or 
the lowlands of Air. The world was no 
longer dreaming, but stark awake, all 
but the sea and the lapsing bays and 
the brown floating hills. Town Inner- 
acra bustled to its marge. Here was 
merchandise, here the pack and the 
bale; snuffy men in perukes, knee- 
breeched and portly, came and piped in 
high English, managing the transport 
of their munitions ashore. 

I was standing in the midst of the 
throng of the quay-head, with my 
troubled mind finding ease in the indus- 
try and interest of those people without 
loves or jealousies, and only their poor 
merchandise to exercise them, when I 
started at the sound of a foot coming up 
the stone slip from the water-edge. I 
turned, and who was there but Mac- 
Lachlan? He was all alone but for a 
haunch-man, a gillie-wetfoot as we call 
him, and he had been set on the slip by 
a wherry that had approached from 
Cowal side unnoticed by me as I stood 
in meditation. As he came up the 
sloping way, picking his footsteps upon 
the slimy stones, he gave no heed to the 
identity of the person before him; and 
with my mood in no way favorable to 
polite discourse with the fellow, I gave 
a pace or two round the elbow of thé 
quay, letting him pass on his way up 
among the clanking rings and chains 
of the moored gaberts, the bales of the 
luggers, and the brawny and crying 
mariners. He was not a favorite 
among the quay-folk, this pompous lit- 
tle gentleman, with his nose in the air 
and bis clothing so Very gaudy. The 
Lowlands men might salute his gentil- 
ity if they cared; no residenters of the 
place did so, but turned their shoulders 
on him and were very busy with their 
affairs as he passed. He went by with 
a waff of wind in his plaiding, and his 
haunch-man as he passed at a discreet 
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distance got the double share of jibe 
and glunch from the mariners. 

At first I thought of going home; a 
dread came on me that if I waited 
longer in the town I might come upon 
this intruder and his cousin, when it 
would sore discomfort me to do so. 
Thus I went slowly up the quay, and 
what I heard in the bye-going put a 
new thought in my head. 

Two or three seamen were talking to- 
gether as I passed, with nudges and 
winks and sly laughs, not natives of the 
place but from farther up the loch, yet 
old frequenters with every chance to 
know the full ins and outs of what they 
discoursed upon. I heard but three sen- 
tences as I passed; they revealed that 
MacLachlan at Kilmichael market had 
once bragged of an amour in Inneraora. 
That was all! But it was enough to set 
every drop of blood in my body boiling. 
I had given the dog credit for a decent 
affection, and here he was narrating a 
filthy and impossible stosy. Liar! liar! 
liar! At first the word rose to my 
mouth, and I had to choke it at my 
teeth for fear it should reveal my pas- 
sion to the people as I passed through 
among them with a face inflamed; then 
doubt arose, a contention of recollec- 
tions, numb fears—but the girl's eyes 
triumphed: I swore to myself she at 
least should never know the villany of 
this vulgar and lying rumor set about 
the country by a rogue. 

Now all fear of facing the street 
deserted me. I felt a man upright, im- 
bued with a strong sense of justice; I 
felt I must seek out John Splendid and 
get his mind, of all others, upon a vil- 
lany he could teach me to avenge. I 
found him at Askaig’s corner, a flushed 
man with perhaps (as I thought at first) 
too much spirits in him to be the most 
sensible of advisers in a matter of such 
delicacy. 

“Elrigmore!” he cried; “sir, I give you 
welcome to Inneraora! You will not 
know the place, it has grown so much 
since you last visited its humble street.” 

“I’m glad to see you now, John,” I 
said, hurriedly. “I would sooner see 
you than any other living person here.” 

He held up a finger and eyed me 
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pawkily. “Come, man, come!” he said, 
laughing. “On your oath now, is there 
not a lady? And that minds me; you 
have no more knowledge of the crea- 
tures, no more pluck in their presence, 
than a child. Heavens, what a soldier 
of fortune is this! Seven years among 
the army; town to town, camp to camp, 
here to-day and away to-morrow, with a 
soldier’s pass to love upon your back 
and haunch, and yet you have not 
learned to lift the sneck of a door, but 
must be tap-tapping with your finger- 
nails.” 

“I do not know what you mean,” said 
I. 

“Lord! Lord!” he cried, pretending 
amazement, “and here’s’ schooling! 
Just think it over for yourself. You are 
not an ill-looking fellow (though I think 
I swing a kilt better myself), you are 
the proper age (though it’s wonderful 
what a youngish-looking man of not 
much over forty may do), you have a 
name for sobtiety, and Elrigmore car- 
ries a good many head of cattle and 
commands a hundred swords—would a 
girl with any wisdom and no other 
sweetheart in her mind turn her back 
on such a list of virtues and graces? If 
I had your reputation and your estate, 
I could have the pick of the finest 
women in Argile—ay, and far beyond 

“Never mind about that just now,” I 
demanded, gripping my preacher by the 
hand and forcing him with me out of 
the way of the passers-by, whose glance 
upon us would have seemed an indeli- 
cacy when we were discussing so pre- 
cious a thing as my lady’s honor. 

“But I shall mind it,” insisted M’Iver, 
pursing his lips as much to check a hic- 
cough as to express his determination. 
“It seems I am the only man dare take 
the liberty. Fie on ye! man, fie! you 
have not once gone to see the provost 
or his daughter since I saw you last. I 
dare not go myself for the sake of a 
very stupid blunder; but I met the old 
man coming up the way an hour ago, 
and he was asking what ailed you at 
them. Will I tell you something, Colin? 
The provost’s a gleg man, but he’s not 
so gleg as his wife. The dame for me! 


say I, in every household, if it’s her 
daughter’s love-affairs she’s to keep an 
eye on.” 

“You know so much of the lady and 
her people,” said I, almost losing pa- 
tience, “that it's a wonder you never 
sought her for yourself.” 

He laughed. “Do you think so?’ he 
said. “I have no doubt of the result; at 
least I would have had no doubt of it 
a week or two ago, if I had taken ad- 
vantage of my chances.” Then he 
laughed anew. “I said Mrs. Brown was 
gleg; I’m just as gleg myself.” 

This tipsy nonsense began to annoy 
me; but it was useless to try to check it, 
for every sentence uttered seemed a 
spark to his vanity. 

“It’s about Betty I want to speak,” I 
said. 

“And it’s very likely, too; I would not 
need to be very gleg to see that. She 
does not want to speak to me, however, 
or of me, as you'll find out when once 
you see her. I am in her black books 
sure enough, for I saw her turn on the 
street not an hour ago to avoid me.” 

“She'll not do that to MacLachlan,” I 
put in, glad of the opening, “unless she 
hears—and God forbid it—that the 
scamp lightlies her name at common 
fairs.” 

M’Iver drew himself up, stopped, and 
seemed to sober. 

“What's this you’re telling me?’ he 
asked, and I went over the incident on 
the quay. It was enough. It left him 
as hot as myself. He fingered at his 
coat-buttons and his cuffs, fastening 
and unfastening them; he played ner- 
vously with the hilt of his dirk; up 
would go his brows and down again like 
a bird upon his prey; his lips would 
tighten on his teeth, and all the time he 
was muttering in his pick of languages 
sentiments natural to the occasion. 
Gaelic is the poorest of tongues to swear 
in; it has only a hash of borrowed terms 
from Lowland Scots; but my cavalier 
was well able to make up the defi- 
ciency. 

“Quite so; very true and very comfort- 
ing,” I said at last; “but what's to be 
done?” 

“What's to be done?” said he, with a 
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start. “Surely to God there’s no doubt 
about that!” 

“No, sir; I hope you know me better. 
But how’s it to be done? I thought of 
going up in front of the whole quay and 
making him chew his lie at the point of 
my dagger. Then I thought more for- 
mality was needed—a friend or two, a 
select venue, and careful leisure time 
for so important a meeting.” 

“But what’s the issue upon which the 
rencontre shall take place?’ asked 
M’Iver, it seemed to me with ridiculous 
scrupulosity. 

“Why need you ask?” said I. “You do 
not expect me to invite him to repeat 
the insult or exaggerate the same.” 

M’Iver turned on me almost roughly 
and shook me by the shoulder. “Man!” 
said he, “wake up, and do not let your 
wits hide in the heels of your boots. 
Are you clown enough to think of send- 
ing a lady’s name around the country 
tacked on to a sculduddry tale like this? 
You must make the issue somewhat 
more politic than that.” 

“I agree with you,” I confessed; “it 
was stupid of me not to think of it, but 
what canI do? I have no other quarrel 
with the man.” 

“Make one, then,” said M’Iver. “I 
cannot comprehend where you learned 
your trade as cavalier, or what sort of 
company you kept in Mackay’s, if you 
did not pick up and practise the art of 
forcing a quarrel with a man on any 
issue you cared to choose. In ten min- 
utes I could make this young fellow put 
down his gage in a dispute about the 
lacing of boots.” 

“But in that way at least I’m the 
poorest of soldiers. I never picked a 
quarrel, and yet here’s one that sets 
my gorge to my palate, yet cannot be 
fought upon.” 

“Tuts, tuts! man,” he cried, “it seems 
that, after all, you must leave the open- 
ing of this little play to John M’Iver. 
Come with me a bit yont the Cross here 
and take a lesson.” 

He led me up the wide pend close and 
round the back of old Stonefield’s dwell- 
ing, and into a corner of a lane that 
gave upon the fields, yet at the same 
time kept a plain view of the door of 
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Askaig’s house, where we guessed Mac- 
Lachlan was now on his visit to the 
provost’s family. 

“Let us stand here,” said he, “and 
I'll swear I’m not very well acquainted 
with our friend’s habits if he’s not pass- 
ing this way to Carlunan sometime in 
the next ten minutes, for | saw Mistress 
Betty going up there, as I said, not so 
very long ago.” 

This hint at MacLachlan’s persist- 
ency exasperated me the more. I felt 
that to have him by the throat would be 
a joy second only to one other in the 
world. 

M’Iver saw my passion—it was ill to 
miss seeing it—and seemed struck for 
the first time by the import of what we 
were engaged upon. 

“We were not given to consider the 
end of a duello from the opening when 
abroad,” he said; “but that was because 
we were abroad, and had no remon- 
strance and reminder in the face of 
familiar fields and houses and trees, 
and the passing footsteps of our own 
people. Here, however, the end’s to be 
considered from the beginning—have 
you weighed the risks in your mind?” 

“I’ve weighed nothing,” said _ I, 
shortly, “except that I feel in me here 
I shall have his blood before night- 
fall.” 

“He’s a fairly good hand with his 
Weapon, they tell me.” 

“If he was a wizard, with the sword 
of Great Donald, I would touch him to 
the vitals. Have I not learned a little, 
if you'll give me the credit, from Para 
Mor?” 

“I forgot that,” said M’Iver; “you'll 
come through it all right. And here’s 
our man coming up the lane. No anger 
now; nothing to be said on your side till 
I give you a sign, and then I can leave 
the rest to your wisdom.” 

MacLachlan came staving up the cob- 
bles in a great hurry, flailing the air as 
he went with a short rattan, for he af- 
fected some of the foppish customs the 
old officers brought back from the Con- 
tinent. He was for passing us with no 
more than a jerk of the head, but 
M’Iver and I between us took up the 
mouth of the lane, and as John seemed 
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to smile on him like one with gossip to 
exchange, he was bound to stop. 

“Always on the going foot, MacLach- 
lan,” said John, airily. “I never see a 
young gentleman of your age and met- 
tle but I wish he could see the wisdom 
of putting both to the best purpose on 
the field.” 

“With your cursed foreigners, I sup- 
pose you mean,” said the young fellow. 
“I could scarcely go as a private pike- 
man like yourself.” 

“I daresay not, I daresay not,” an- 
swered M’Iver, pricked at his heart (I 
could tell by his eye) by this reflection 
upon his humble office, but keeping a 
marvellously cool front to his cockerel. 
“And now when I think of it, I am 
afraid you have neither the height nor 
width for even so ornamental a post as 
an ensign’s.” 

MacLachlan restrained himself too, 
unwilling, no doubt, as I thought, to 
postpone his chase of the lady by so 
much time as a wrangle with John 
M’Iver would take up. He affected to 
laugh at Splendid’s rejoinder, turned 
the conversation upon the disjasket con- 
dition of the town, and edged round to 
get as polite a passage as possible be- 
tween us, without betraying any haste 
to sever himself from our company. 
But both John Splendid and I had our 
knees pretty close together, and the 
very topic he started seemed to be the 
short cut to the quarrel we sought. 

“A poor town, indeed,” admitted 
M’ Iver, readily, “but it might be worse. 
It can be built anew. There’s nothing 
in nature, from a pigsty to a name for 
valor and honor, that a wise man may 
not patch up somehow.” 

MacLachlan’s retort to this opening 
was on the tip of his tongue; but his 
haste made him surrender a taunt as 
likely to cause trouble. “You're very 
much in the proverb way to-day,” was 
all he said. “I’m sure I wish I saw 
Inneraora as hale and complete as ever 
it was: it never had a more honest 
friend than myself.” 

“That one has missed,” thought I, 
standing by in a silent part of this 
three-cornered convention. M’Iver 
smiled mildly, half, I should think, at 


the manner in which his thrust had 
been foiled, half to keep MacLachlan 
still with us. His next attack was 
more adroit though roundabout, and it 
effected its purpose. 

“I see you are on your way up to the 
camp,” said he, with an appearance of 
indifference. “We were just thinking 
of a daunder there ourselves.” 

“No,” said MacLachlan, shortly; “I’m 
for farther up the Glen.” 

“Then at least we'll have your com- 
pany part of the way,” said John, and 
the three of us walked slowly on, the 
young gentleman with no great warmth 
at the idea, which was likely to spoil 
his excursion to some degree. M’Iver 
took the place between us, and in the 
rear, twenty paces, came the gille cas- 
fleuch. 

“I have been bargaining for a horse 
up here,” said John in a while, “and 
I’m anxious that Elrigmore should see 
it. You'll have heard I’m off again on 
the old road.” 

“There’s a rumor of it,” said Mac- 
Lachlan, cogitating on his own affairs, 
or perhaps wondering what our new in- 
terest in his company was due to. 

“Ah! it’s in my blood,” sald John—“in 
my blood and bones! Argile was a 
fairly good master—so to call him—but 
—well, you understand yourself: a man 
of my kind at a time like this feels more 
comfortable anywhere else than in the 
neighborhood of his chief.” 

“I daresay,” replied MacLachlan, re- 
fusing the hook, and yet with a sneer in 
his accent. 

“Have you heard that his lordship 
and I are at variance since our return 
from the North?’ 

“Oh! there’s plenty of gossip in the 
town,” said MacLachlan. “It’s common 
talk that you threw your dagger in his 
face. My father, who’s a small chief 
enough so far as wealth of men and 
acres gees, would have used the weapon 
to let out the hot blood of his insulter 
there and then.” 

“T daresay,” said M’Iver. “You're a 
hot-headed clan. And MacCailein has 
his own ways.” 

“He’s welcome to keep them too,” an- 
swered the young fellow, his sneer in 











no ways abated. I became afraid that 
his carefully curbed tongue would not 
give us our opening before we parted, 
and was inclined to force his hand; but 
M’Iver came in quickly and more 
astutely. 

“How?’ said he; “what’s your mean- 
ing? Are you in the notions that he has 
anything to learn of courtesy and gal- 
lantry on the other side of the loch at 
Strathlachlan?”’ 

MacLachlan’s eyes faltered a little 
under his pent brows. Perhaps he had 
a suspicion of the slightest that he was 
being goaded on for some purpose, but 
if he had, his temper was too raw to let 
him qualify his retort with calmness. 

“Do you know, Barbreck,” said he, “I 
would not care to say much about what 
your nobleman has to learn or unlearn? 
As for the gallantry—good Lord, now!— 
did you ever hear of one of my house 
leaving his men to shift for themselves 
when blows were going?” 

M’Iver, with an utterance the least 
thought choked by an anger due to the 
insult he had wrought for, shrugged his 
shoulders, and at the same time gave 
me his elbow in the side for his sign. 

“I’m sorry to hear you say that about 
Gillesbeg Gruamach,” said he. “Some 
days ago, half as much from you would 
have called for my correction; but I’m 
out of his lordship’s service, as the 
rumor rightly goes, and seeing the man- 
ner of my leaving it was as it was, I 
have no right to be his advocate now.” 

“But I have!” said I, hotly, stopping 
and facing MacLachlan, with my ex- 
cuse for the quarrel now ready. “Do 
you dare come here and call down the 
credit of MacCailein Mor?’ I demanded 
in the English, with an idea of putting 
him at once in a fury at having to reply 
in a language he spoke but indiffer- 
ently. 

His face blanched; he knew I was 
doubling my insult for him. The skin 
of his jaw twitched and his nostrils ex- 
panded; a hand went to his dirk-hilt on 
the moment. 

“And is it that you are the advocate?” 
he cried to me in a laughable kind of 
Scots. I was bitter enough to mock his 
words and accent with the airs of one 
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who has travelled far and knows other 
languages than his own. 

“Keep to your Gaelic,” he cried in 
that language; “the other may be good 
enough to be insolent in; let us have 
our own for courtesies.” 

“Any language,” said I, “is good 
enough to throw the lie in your face 
when you call MacCailein a coward.” 

“Grace of God!” said he; “I called him 
nothing of the kind; but it’s what he is 
all the same.” 

Up came his valet and stood at his 
arm, his blade out, and his whole body 
ready to spring at a signal from his 
master. 

I kept my anger out of my head, and 
sunk to the pit of my stomach while I 
spoke to him. “You have said too much 
about Archibald, Marquis of Argile,” I 
said. “A week or two ago, the quarrel 
was more properly M’Iver’s; now that 
he’s severed by his own act from the 
clan, I’m ready to take his place and 
chastise you for your insolence. Are 
you willing, John?” I asked, turning to 
my friend. 

“If I cannot draw a sword for my 
cousin I can at least second his de- 
fender,” he answered, quickly. 

MacLachlan’s color came back; he 
looked from one to the other of us, 
and made an effort to laugh with cun- 
ning. 

“There’s more here than I can 
fathom, gentlemen,” said he “I'll 
swear this is a forced quarrel; but in 
any case I fear none of you. Alasdair,” 
he said, turning to his man, who it 
seemed was his dalta or foster-brother, 
“we'll accommodate those two friend of 
ours when and where they like.” 

“Master,” cried the gillie, “I would 
like well to have this on my own 
hands,” and he looked at me with great 
venom as he spoke. 

MacLachlan laughed. “They may do 
their dangerous work by proxy in this 
part of the shire,” said he; “but I think 
our own Cowal ways are better; every 
man his own quarrel.” 

“And now is the time to settle it,” 
said I; “the very place for our purpose 
is less than a twenty-minutes’ walk 
off.” 
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Not a word more was said; the four 
of us stepped out again. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE BROKEN SWORD. 


We went along the road two and 
two, M’Iver keeping company be- 
hind with the valet, who would have 
stabbed me in the back in all likelihood 
ere we had made half our journey, had 
there been no such caution. We 
walked at a good pace, and fast as we 
walked it was not fast enough for my 
eagerness, so that my long steps set the 
shorter ones of MacLachlan pattering 
beside me in a most humorous way that 
annoyed him much, to judge from the 
efforts he made to keep time and pre- 
serve his dignity. Not a word, good or 
bad, was exchanged between us; he left 
the guidance to me, and foHowed with- 
out a pause when, over the tip of the 
brae at Tarra Dubh, I turned sharply 
to the left and plunged into the wood. 

In this part of the wood there is a 
larach or site of an ancient church. No 
stone stands there to-day, no one lives 
who has known another who has heard 
another say he has seen a single stone 
of this umquhile house of God; but the 
sward lies flat and square as in a gar- 
den, levelled, and in summer fringed 
with clusters of the nettle that grows 
over the ruins of man with a haste that 
seems to mock the brevity of his inter- 
ests, and the husbandman and the 
forester for generations have put no 
spade to its soil. A cill or cell we call 
it in the language; and the saying goes 
among the people of the neighborhood 
that on the eve of Saint Patrick bells 
ring in this glade in the forest, sweet, 
soft, dreamy bells, muffled in a mist of 
years—bells whose sounds have come, 
as one might fancy, at their stated in- 
terval, after pealing in a wave about 
God’s universe from star to star, back 
to the place of their first chiming. Ah! 
the monk is no longer there to hear 
them, only the mavis calls and the bee 
in its period hums where matins rose. 
A queer thought this, a thought out of 
all keeping with my bloody mission in 
the wood, which was to punish this 
healthy youth beside me; yet to-day, 
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looking back on the 
wonder that, going a-murderirg, 
mind in that glade 
some magic of its atmosphere. For, 
ever was I a dreamer, as this my por- 
tion of history may long since have dis- 
closed. Ever must I be fronting the 
great dumb sorrow of the universe, 
thinking of loves undone, of the weak- 
ness of man, poor man, a stumbler 
under the stars, the sickening lapse of 
time, the vast and awesome voids left 
by people dead, laughter quelled, eyes 
shut for evermore, and scenes evan- 
ished. And it was ever at the crisis of 
things my mind took on this mood of 
thought and pity. 

It was not of my own case I reflected 
there, but of the great swooning si- 
lences that might be tenanted ere the 
sun dropped behind the firs by the 
ghost of him I walked with; not of my 
own father, but of an even older man 
in a strath beyond the water hearing a 
rap at his chamber door to-night and a 
voice of horror tell him he had no more 
a son. A fool, a braggart, a liar the 
less, but still he must leave a vacancy 
at the hearth! My glance could not 
keep off the shoulder of him as he 
walked cockily beside me, a healthy 
brown upon his neck, and I shivered to 
think of this hour as the end of him, 
and of his clay in a little stretched upon 
the grass that grew where psalm had 
chanted and the feet of holy men had 
passed. Kill him! The one thrust of 
fence I dare not neglect Was as sure as 
the arrow of fate; I knew myself in my 
innermost his executioner. 

It was a day, I have said, of exceed- 
ing calm, with no trace left almost of 
the winter gone, and the afternoon 
came on with a crimson upon the west, 
and numerous birds in flying companies 
settled upon the bushes. The firs gave 
a perfume from their tassels and 
plumes, and a little burn among the 
bushes gurgled so softly, so like a sound 
of liquor in a goblet, that it mustered 
the memories of good companionship. 
No more my mind was on the knave and 
liar, but on the numerous kindnesses of 
man. 

We stepped in upon the bare larach 














with the very breath checked upon our 
lips. The trees stood round it and back, 
knowing it sanctuary; tall trees, red, 
and rough at the hide, cracked and 
splintered in roaring storms; savage 
trees, coarse and vehement, but respect- 
ing that patch of blessed memory 
vacant quite but of ourselves and a lit- 
tle bird who turned his crimson breast 
upon us for a moment, then vanished 
with a thrill of song. Crimson sky, 
crimson-vested bird, the color of that 
essence I must be releasing with the 
push of a weapon at that youth beside 
me! 

John Splendid was the first to break 
upon the silence. 

“I was never so much struck with the 
Sunday feeling of a place,” he said; “I 
daresay we could find a less melancholy 
spot for our meeting if we searched for 
it, but the day goes, and I must not be 
putting off an interesting event both of 
you, I’m sure, are eager to begin.” 

“Indeed we might have got a more 
suitable place in many ways,” I con- 
fessed, my hands behind me, with every 
scrap of passion gone from my heart. 

MacLachlan showed no such dubiety. 
“What ails you at the place?” he asked, 
throwing his plaid to his servant, and 
running his jacket off its wooden but- 
tons at one tug. “Jt seems to me a most 
particularly fine place for our business. 
But of course,” he added with a sneer, 
“I have not the experience of two sol- 
diers by trade, who are so keen to force 
the combat.” 

He threw off his belt, released the 
sword from its scabbard—a clumsy 
weapon of its kind, abrupt, heavy and 
ill-balanced, I could tell by its slow re- 
sponse to his wrist as he made a pass or 
two in the air to get the feel of it. He 
was in a cold bravado, the lad, with his 
spirit up, and utterly reckless of aught 
that might happen him, now saying a 
joocular word to his man, and now gar- 
tering his hose a little more tightly. 

I let myself be made ready by John 
Splendid without so much as putting a 
hand to a buckle, for I was sick sorry 
that we had set out upon this adven- 
ture. Shall anyone say fear? It was 
as far from fear as it was from merri- 
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ment. I have known fear in my time— 
the fear of the night, of tumultuous sea, 
of shot-ploughed space to be traversed 
inactively and slowly—so my assurance 
is no braggadocio, but the simple truth. 
The very sword itself, when I had it in 
my hand, felt like something alive and 
vengeful. 

Quick as we were in preparing, the 
sun was quicker in descending, and as 
we faced each other, without anyof the 
parades of foreign fence, the sky hung 
like a bloody curtain between the trees 
behind MacLachlan. 

M’Iver and the servant now stood 
aside and the play began. MacLachlan 
engaged with the left foot forward, the 
trick of a man who is used to the tar- 
gaid, and I saw my poor fool’s doom in 
the antiquity of his first guard. In two 
minutes I had his whole budget of the 
art laid bare to me; he had but four 
parries—quarte and tierce for the high 
lines, with septime and second for the 
low ones—and had never seen a counter- 
parry or lunge in the whole course of 
his misspent life. 

“Little hero!” thought I, “thou art a 
spitted cockerel already, and yet hope, 
the blind, the ignorant, has no suspicion 
of it!” 

A faint chill breeze rose and sighed 
among the wood, breathed from the 
west that faced me, a breeze bearing 
the odor of the tree more strong than 
before, and of corrupt leafage in the 
heughs. Our weapons tinkled and 
rasped, the true-points hissed and the 
pommels rang, and into the midst of 
this song of murderous game there tres- 
passed the innocent love-lilt of a bird. 
I risked him the flash of an eye as he 
stood, a becking black body on a bough, 
his yellow beak shaking out a flutey 
note of passionate serenade. Thus the 
irony of nature; no heed for us, the head 
and crown of things created: the bird 
would build its home and hatch its 
young upon the sapling whose roots 
were soaked by young MacLachlan’s 
blood. 

His blood! That was now the last 
thing I desired. He fought with sup- 
pleness and strength, if not with art; 
he fought, too, with venom in his 
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strokes, his hair tossed high upon his 
temples, his eyes the whitest of his per- 
son, as he stood, to his own advantage, 
that I never grudged him, with his back 
against the sunset. I contented with 
defence till he cursed with a baffled ac- 
cent. His man called piteously and 
eagerly; but M’Iver checked him, and 
the fight went on. Not the lunge, at 
least, I determined, though the punish- 
ment o° a trivial wound was scarce 
commensurate with his sin. So I let 
him slash and sweat till I wearied of 
the game, caught his weapon in the 
curved guard of my hilt, and broke it in 
two. 

He dropped the fragment in his hand 
with a cry of mingled anger and de- 
spair, snatched a knife from his stock- 
ing, and rushed on me to stab. Even 
then I had him at my mercy. As he in- 
closed, I made a complete volte with the 
left foot, passed back my right in rear 
of his, changed my sword into my left 
hand, holding it by the middle of the 
blade and presenting the point at his 
throat, while my right hand, across his 
body, seized his wrist. 

For a moment I felt the anger at his 
treachery almost overmaster me. He 
thought himself gone. He let his head 
fall helplessly on my breast, and stood 
still as one waiting the stroke, with his 
eyes, as M’Iver told me again, closed 
and his mouth parted. But a spasm of 
disgust at the uncleanness of the task 
to be done made me retch and pause. 

“Home, dog!” I gasped, and I threw 
him from me sprawling on the sod. He 
fell, in his weariness, in an awkward 
and helpless mass; the knife, still in his 
hand, pierced him on the shoulder, and 
thus the injury I could not give him by 
my will was given him by Providence. 
Over on his back he turned with a plash 
of blood oozing at his shirt, and he 
grasped with clawing fingers to staunch 
it, yet never relinquishing his look of 
bitter anger at me. With cries, with 
tears, with names of affection, the gillie 
ran to his master, who I saw was not 
very seriously injured. 

M’Iver helped me on with my coat. 

“You’re far too soft, man!” he said. 
“You would have let him go scathless, 
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and even now he has less than his de- 
serts. You have a pretty style of fence, 
do you know, and I should like to see it 
paraded against a man more your 
equal.” 

“You'll never see it paraded by me,” I 
answered, sorrowfully. “Here’s my 
last duello, if I live a thousand years.” 
And I went up and looked at my fallen 
adversary. He was shivering with 
cold, though the sweat hung upon the 
young down of his white cheeks, for the 
night air was more bitter every passing 
moment. The sun was all dewn behind 
the hills, the valley was going to rest, 
the wood was already in obscurity. If 
our butcher-work had seemed horrible in 
that sanctuary in the open light of day, 
now in the eve it seemed more than be- 
fore a crime against Heaven. The lad 
weltering, with no word or moan from 
his lips; the servant stanching his 
wound, shaken the while by brotherly 
tears; M’Iver, the old man-at-arms, in- 
different, practised to such sights, and 
with the heart no longer moved by man- 
inflicted injury; and over all a brooding 
silence; over all that place, consecrated 
once to God and prayer by men of 
peace, but now degraded to a den of 
beasts—over it shone of a sudden the 
new, wan, crescent moon! I turned me 
round, I turned and fell to weeping in 
my hands! 

This abject surrender of mine pat- 
ently more astounded the company than 
had the accident to MacLachlan. 
M’lIver stood dumfoundered, to behold 
a cavalier-of-fortune’s tears, and Mac- 
Lachlan’s face, for all its pain, gave up 
its hate and anger for surprise as he 
looked at me over the shoulder of his 
kneeling clansman plying rude leech- 
craft on his wound. 

“Are you vexed?” said he, with short 
breaths. 

“And that bitterly!’ I answered. 

“Oh, there is nothing to grieve on,” 
said he, mistaking me most lament- 
ably. “I'll give you your chance again. 
I owe you no less; but my knife, if you'll 
believe me, sprang out of itself, and I 
struck at you in a ruddy mist of the 
senses.” 

“T seek no other chance,” I said; “our 
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feuds are over: you were egged on by a 
subterfuge, deceit has met deceit, and 
the balance is equal.” 

His mood softened, and we helped 
him to his feet, M’Iver a silent man be- 
cause he failed to comprehend this turn 
of affairs. We took him to a cothouse 
down at the foot of the wood, where he 
lay while a boy was sent for a skilly 
woman. 

In life, as often as in the stories of 
man’s invention, it is the one wanted 
who comes when the occasion needs, for 
God so arranges, and if it may seem odd 
that the skilly woman the messenger 
brought back with him for the dressing 
of MacLachlan’s wound was no other 
than our Dark Dame of Lorn, the du- 
biety must be at the Almighty’s 
eapacity, and not at my chronicle of the 
circumstance. As it happened, she had 
come back from Dalness some days 
later than ourselves, none the worse for 
her experience among the folks of that 
unchristian neighborhood, who had 
failed to comprehend that the crazy tu- 
mult of her mind might, like the sea, 
have calm in its depths, and that she 
was more than by aecident the one who 
had alarmed us of their approach. She 
had come back with her frenzy reduced, 
and was now with a sister at Bal-an- 
tyre the Lower, whose fields slope on 
Aora’s finest bend. 

For skill she had a name in three par- 
ishes; she had charms sure and certain 
for fevers and hoasts; the lives of chil- 
dren were in her hands while yet their 
mothers bore them; she knew manifold 
brews, decoctions and clysters; at morn- 
ing on the saints’ days she would be in 
the woods, or among the rocks by the 
rising of the sun, gathering mosses and 
herbs and roots that contain the very 
juices of health and the secret of age. 
I little thought that day when we 
waited for her, and’my enemy lay bleed- 
ing on the fern, that she would bring 
me the cure for a sore heart, the worst 
of all diseases. 

While M’Iver and I and the gillie 
waited the woman’s coming, MacLach- 
lan tossed in a fever, his mind absent 
and his tongue running on without stop- 
page, upon affairs of a hundred differ- 
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ent hues, but all leading sooner or later 
to some babble about a child. It was 
ever “the dear child,” the “m’eudail 
gheal,” “the white treasure,” “the or- 
phan;” it was always an accent of the 
most fond and lingering character. I 
paid no great heed to this constant wail; 
but M’Iver pondered and studied, re- 
peating at last the words to himself as 
MacLachlan uttered them. 

“If that’s not the young one in Car- 
lunan he harps on,” he concluded at 
last, “I’m mistaken. He seems even 
more wrapt in the child than does the 
one we know who mothers it now, and 
you'll notice, by the way, he has noth- 
ing to say of her.” 

“Neither he has,” I confessed, well 
enough pleased with a fact he had no 
need to call my attention to. 

“Do you know, I’m on the verge of a 
most particular deep secret?” said 
John, leaving me to guess what he was 
at, but I paid no heed to him. 

The skilly dame came in with her 
clouts and washes. She dressed the 
lad’s wound and drugged him to a more 
cooling slumber, and he was to be left 
in bed till the next day. 

“What's all his cry about the child?” 
asked M’ Iver, indifferently, as we stood 
at the door before leaving. “Is it only 
a fancy on his brain, or do you know the 
one he speaks of?” 

She put on a little air of vanity, the 
vanity of a woman who knows a secret 
the rest of the world, and man particu- 
larly, is itching to hear. “Oh, I dare- 
say he has some one in his mind,” she 
admitted; “and I daresay I know who it 
might be, too, for I was the first to 
sweel the baby and the last to dress 
its mother—blessing with her!” 

M’Iver turned round and looked her, 
with cunning humor, in the face. “I 
might well guess that,” he said; “you 
have the best name in the countryside 
for these offices, that many a fumbling 
dame botches. I suppose,” he added, 
when the pleasure in her face showed 
his words had found her vanity—“I sup- 
pose you mean the bairn up in Car- 
lunan?”’ 

“That's the very one,” she said, with 
a start; “but who told you?’ 
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“Tuts!” said he, slyly, “the thing’s 
well enough known about the Castle, 
and MacLachlan himself never denied 
he was the father. Do you think a 
secret like that could be kept in a clat- 
tering parish like Inneraora ?” 

“You’re the first I ever heard get to 
the marrow of it,” confessed the Dame 
Dubh. “MacLachlan himself never 
thought I was in the woman’s confi- 
dence, and I’ve seen him in Carlunan 
there since I came home, pretending 
more than a cousin’s regard for the 
provost’s daughter so that he might 
share in the bairn’s fondling. He did it 
so well, too, that the lady herself would 
talk of its fatherless state with tears in 
her eyes.” 

I stood by, stunned at the revelation 
that brought joy from the very last 
quarter where I would have sought it. 
But I must not let my rapture at the 
idea of MacLachlan’s being no suitor of 
the girl go too far till I confirmed this 
new intelligence. 

“Perhaps,” I said in a little to the 
woman, “the two of them fondling the 
bairn were chief enough, though they 
did not share the secret of its father- 
hood.” 

“Chief!” she cried; “the girl has no 
more notion of MacLachlan than I 
have, if an eld woman’s eyes that once 
were clear enough for such things still 
show me anything. I would have been 
the first to tell her how things stood if 
I had seen it otherwise. No, no; Mis- 
tress Brown has an eye in other quar- 
ters. What do you say to that, Bar- 
breck?’ she added, laughing slyly to 
my friend. 

A great ease came upon my mind; it 
was lightened of a load that had lain 
on it since ever my Tynree spae-wife 
found, or pretended to find, in my sil- 
vered loof such an unhappy portent of 
my future. And then this rapture was 
followed by a gladness no less profound 
that MacLachlan, bad as he had been, 
was not the villain quite I had fancied; 
if he had bragged of conquests, it had 
been with truth though not with de- 
cency. 

Inneraora, as we returned to it that 
night, was a town enehanted; again its 
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lights shone warm and happily. I lin- 
gered late in its street, white in the 
light of the stars, and looked upon 
the nine windows of Askaig’s house. 
There was no light in all the place; the 
lower windows of the tenements were 
shuttered, and slumber was within. It 
gave me an agreeable exercise to guess 
which of the unshuttered nine would 
let in the first of the morning light on a 
pillow with dark hair tossed upon it and 
a rounded cheek upon a hand like milk. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
LOVE IN THE WOODS. 


Young Lachie did not bide long on our 
side of the water; a day or two and he 
was away back to his people, but not 
before he and I, in a way, patched up 
once more a friendship that had never 
been otherwise than distant, and was 
destined so to remain till the end, when 
he married my Aunt Nannie Ruadh of 
the Boshang Gate, whose money we 
had been led to look for as a help to 
our fallen fortunes. She might, for age, 
have been his mother, and she was 
more than a mother to the child he 
brought to her from Carlunan without 
so much as by your leave, the day after 
they took up house together. “That’s 
my son,” said he, “young Lachie.” She 
looked at the sturdy little fellow beat- 
ing with a knife upon the bark of an 
ashen sapling he was fashioning into a 
whistle, and there was no denying the 
resemblance. The accident was com- 
mon enough in those days. “Who is the 
mother?’ was all she said, with her 
plump hand on the little fellow’s head. 
“She was So-and-so,” answered her hus- 
band, looking into the fire; “we were 
very young, and I’ve paid the penalty 
by my rueing it ever since.” 

Nannie Ruadh took the child to her 
heart that never knew the glamour of 
her own, and he grew up, as I could tell 
in a more interesting tale than this, to 
be a great and good soldier, who won 
battles for his country. So it will be 
seen that the Dame Dubh’s story to us 
in the cot by Aora had not travelled 
very far when it had not in six years 
reached the good woman of Boshang 
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Gate, who knew everybody’s affairs be- 
tween the two stones of the parish. 
M’Iver and I shared the secret with 
MacLachlan and the nurse of his dead 
lover; it went no farther, and it was all 
the more wonderful that John should 
have to keep his thumb on it, consider- 
ing its relevancy to a blunder that made 
him seem a scoundrel in the eyes of 
Mistress Betty. Once I proposed to him 
that through her father she might have 
the true state of affairs revealed to her. 

“Let her be,” he answered, “let her 
be. She'll learn the truth some day, no 
doubt.” And then, as by a _ second 
thought, “The farther off the better, 
perhaps,” a saying full of mystery. 

The Dark Dame, as I say, gave me 
the cure for a sore heart. Her news, so 
cunningly squeezed from her by John 
Splendid, relieved me at once of the 
dread that MacLachlan, by his oppor- 
tunities of wooing, had made himself 
secure in her affections, and that those 
rambles by the river to Carlunan had 
been by the tryst of lovers. A whole- 
some new confidence came to my aid 
when the provost, ageing and declining 
day by day to the last stroke that came 
so soon after, hinted once that he knew 
no one he would sooner leave the for- 
tunes of his daughter with than with 
myself. I mooted the subject to his 
wife too, in one wild valor of a sudden 
meeting, and even she, once so shy of 
the topic, seemed to look upon my suit 
with favor. 

“I could not have a goodson more 
worthy than yourself,” she was kind 
enough to say. “Once I thought Betty’s 
favor was elsewhere, in an airt that 
scarcely pleased me, and——” 

“But that’s all over,” I said, warmly, 
sure she thought of MacLachlan. 

“I hope it is; I think it is,” she said. 
“Once I had sharp eyes on my daughter, 
and her heart’s inmost throb was plain 
to me, for you see, Colin, I have been 
young myself, long since, and I remem- 
ber. A brave heart will win the brav- 
est girl, and you have every wish of 
mine for your good fortune.” 

Then I played every art of the lover, 
emboldened the more since I knew she 
had no tie of engagement. Remember- 
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ing her father’s words in the harvest- 
field of Elrigmore, I wooed her, not in 
humility, but in the confidence that, in 
other quarters, ere she ever came on the 
scene, had given me liberty on the lips 
of any girl I met in a lane without more 
than a laughing protest. Love, as I 
learned now, was not an outcome of the 
reason but will’s mastership. Day by 
day I contrived to see my lady. I was 
cautious to be neither too hot nor too 
cold, and never but at my best in ap- 
pearance and in conversation. All my 
shyness I thrust under my feet: there is 
one way to a woman’s affections, and 
that is frankness to the uttermost. I 
thought no longer, ere I spoke, if this 
sentiment should make me ridiculous, 
or that sentiment too readily display my 
fondness, but spoke out as one in a mere 
gallantry. 

At first she was half alarmed at the 
new mood I was in, shrinking from this, 
my open revelation, and yet, I could see, 
not unpleased altogether that she 
should be the cause of a change so much 
to my advantage. I began to find a 
welcome in her smile and voice when I 
called on the household of an afternoon 
or evening, on one pretext or another, 
myself ashamed sometimes at the very 
flimsiness of them. She would be knit- 
ting by the fire, perhaps, and it pleased 
me greatly by some design of my con- 
versation to make her turn at once her 
face from the flames whose rosiness 
coneealed her flushing, and reveal her 
confusion to the yellow candle-light. 
Oh! happy days. Oh! times so gracious, 
the spirit and the joy they held are 
sometimes with me still. We revived, I 
think, the glow of that meeting on the 
stair when I came home from Ger- 
manie, and the hours passed in swallow 
flights as we talked of summer days 
gone bye. 

At last we had even got the length of 
walking together in an afternoon or 
evening in the wood behind the town 
that has been the haunt in courting 
days of generations of our young peo- 
ple; except for a little melancholy in my 
lady, these were perhaps life’s happi- 
est periods. The wind might be sound- 
ing and the old leaves flying in the 
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wood, the air might chill and nip, but 
there was no bitterness for us in the 
season’s chiding. To-day, an old man, 
with the follies of youth made plain and 
contemptible, I cannot but think those 
eves in the forest had something pre- 
cious and magic for memory. There is 
no sorrow in them but that they are no 
more, and that the world to come may 
have no repetition. How the trees, the 
tall companions, communed together in 
their heights among the stars! how the 
burns tinkled in the grasses and the 
howlets mourned! And we, together, 
walked sedate and slowly in those even- 
ing alleys, surrounded by the scents the 
dews bring forth, shone upon by silver 
moon and stars. 

To-day, in my eld, it amuses me still 
that for long I never kissed her. I had 
been too slow of making a trial to ven- 
ture it now without some effort of 
spirit; and time after time I had started 
on our stately round of the hunting- 
road with a resolution wrought up all 
the way from my looking-glass at Elrig- 
more, that this should be the night, if 
any, when I should take ‘the liberty that 
surely our rambles, though actual word 
of love had not been spoken, gave me a 
title to. A title! I had kissed many a 
bigger girl before in a caprice at a 
hedge-gate. But this little one, so de- 
murely walking by my side, with never 
so much as an arm on mine, her pale 
face like marble in the moonlight, her 
eyes, when turned on mine, like danc- 
ing points of fire. Oh! the task defied 
me! The task I say—it was a duty, I'll 
swear now, in the experience of later 
years. 

I kissed her first on the night before 
M’Iver set out on his travels anew, no 
more in the camp of Argile his severed 
chief, but as a cavalier of the pur- 
chased sword. 

It was a night of exceeding calm, with 
the moon, that I had seen as a corn- 
hookover my warfare with MacLachlan 
in Tarra Dubh, swollen to the full and 
gleaming upon the country till it shone 
as in the dawn of day. We walked 
back and forth on the hunting-road for 
long, in a silence broken by few words. 
My mind was in a storm. I felt that I 
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was losing my friend, and that by it- 
self was trouble; but I felt, likewise, a 
shame that the passion of love at my 
bosom robbed the deprivation of much 
of its sorrow. 

“T shall kiss her to-night if she spurns 
me forever,” I said to myself over 
and over again, and anon I would 
marvel at my own daring; but the act 
was still todo. It was more than to do 
—it was to be led up to, and yet my lady 
kept every entrance to the project 
barred, with a cunning that yet 
astounds me. 

We had talked of many things in our 
evening rambles in that wood, but never 
of M’Iver, whose name the girl shunned 
mention of for a cause I knew but could 
never set her right on. This night, his 
last in our midst, I ventured on his 
name. She said nothing for a little, and 
for a moment I thought, “Here’s a dour, 
little, unforgiving heart!’ Then, softly, 
said she, “I wish Nim well and a safe 
return from his travelling. I wish him 
better than his deserts. That he goes 
at all surprises me. I thought it but 
John Splendid’s promise—to be acted on 
or not as the mood happened.” 

“Yes,” I said; “he goes without a 
doubt. I saw him to-day kiss his fare- 
wells with half-a-dozen girls on the 
road between the Maltland and the 
town.” 

“I daresay,” she answered; “he never 
lacked boldness.” 

My chance had come. 

“No, indeed, he did not,” said I; “and 
I wish I had some of it mysel?.” 

“What! for so common a display of 
it?” she asked rallying, yet with some 
sobriety in her tone. 

“Not a bit,” I answered; “that—that— 
that I might act the part of a lover with 
some credit to myself, and kiss the one 
girl I know in that capacity.” 

“Would she let you?” she asked, re- 
moving herself by a finger-length from 
my side, yet not apparently enough to 
show she thought herself the one in 
question. 

“That, madame, is what troubles me,” 
I confessed in anguish, for her words 
had burst the bubble of my courage. 

“Of course you cannot tell till you 
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try,” she said demurely, looking 
straight before her, no smile on the cor- 
ners of her lips, that somehow mad- 
dened by their look of pliancy. 

“You know whom I mean,” I said, 
pursting my plea, whose rustic sim- 
plicity let no man mock at, remember- 
ing the gawky errors of his own ex- 


perience. 

“There’s Bell, the minister’s niece, 
and there’s Kilblaan’s daughter, 
and——” 


“Oh, my dear! my dear!” I cried, stop- 
ping and putting my hand daringly on 
her shoulder. “You know it is not any 
of these; you must know I mean your- 
self. Here am I, a man travelled, no 
longer a youth, though still with the 
flush of it, no longer with a humility to 
let me doubt myself worthy of your best 
thoughts; I have let slip a score of 
chances on this same path, and even 
now I cannot muster up the spirit to 
brave your possible anger.” 

She laughed a very pleasant, soothing 
laugh and released her shoulder. “At 
least you give me plenty of warning,” 
she said. 

“IT am going to kiss you now,” I said, 
with great firmness. 

She walked a little faster, panting as 
I could hear, and I blamed myself that 
I had alarmed her. 

“At least,” I added, “I'll do it when 
we get to Bealloch-an-uarain well” 

She hummed a snatch of Gaelic song 
we have upon that notable well, a song 
that is all an invitation to drink the 
waters while you are young and 
drink you may, and I suddenly ven- 
tured to embrace her with an arm. 
She drew up with stern lips and back 
from my embrace, and Elrigmore was 
again in torment. 

“You are to blame yourself,” I said 
huskily; “you let me think I might. 
And now I see you are angry.” 

“Am I?” she said, smiling again. “I 
think you said the well, did you not?” 

“And may I?” eagerly I asked, de- 
vouring her with my eyes. 

“You may—at the well,” she an- 
swered, and then she laughed softly. 

Again my spirits bounded. 

“But I was not thinking of going 
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there to-night,” she added, and the 
howlet in the bush beside me hooted 
at my ignominy. 

I walked in a perspiration of vexa- 
tion and alarm. It was plain that here 
was no desire for my caress, that the 
girl was but probing the depth of my 
presumption, and I gave up all thought 
of pushing my intention to perform- 
ance. Our conversation turned to 
more common channels, and I had 
hoped my companion had lost the crude 
impression of my wooing as we passed 
the path that led from the hunting- 
road to the Bealloch-an-uarain. 

“Oh!” she cried here, “I wished for 
some ivy; I thought to pluck it farther 
back, and your nonsense made me 
quite forget.” 

“Cannot we return for it?’ I said, 
well enough pleased at the chance of 
prolonging our walk. 

“No; it is too late,” she answered 
abruptly. “Is there nowhere else here 
where we could get it?” 

“I do not think so,” I said, stupidly. 
Then I remembered that it grew in the 
richest profusion on the face of the 
grotto we call Bealloch-an-uarain. 
“Except at the well,” I added. 

“Of course it is so—now I remem- 
ber,” said she; “there is plenty of it 
there. Let us haste and get it.” And 
she led the way up the path, I follow- 
ing with a heart that surged and beat. 

When our countryside is changed, 
when the forest of Creag Dubh, where 
roam the deer, is levelled with the turf, 
and the foot of the passenger wears 
round the castle of Argile, I hope, I 
pray, that grotto on the brae will still 
lift up its face among the fern and 
ivy. Nowadays when the mood comes 
on me, and I must be the old man 
chafing against the decay of youth’s 
spirit, and the recollection overpowers 
of other times and other faces than 
those so kent and tolerant about me, I 
put my plaid on my shoulders and 
walk to Bealloch-an-uarain well. My 
children’s children must be with me 
elsewhere on my saunters; here I must 
walk alone. I am young again when 
looking on that magic fountain, still 
the same as when its murmur sounded 
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in my lover’s ears. Here are yet the 
stalwart trees, the tall companions, 
that nodded on our shy confessions; 
the ivy hangs in sheeny spray upon the 
wall. Time, that ranges, has here no 
freedom, but stands, shackled by links 
of love and memory to the rocks we 
sat on. I sit now there and muse, and 
beside me is a shadow that never ages, 
with a pale face averted, looking 
through leafiess boughs at the glimpse 
of star and moon. I see the bosom 
heave; I see the eyes flash full, then 
soften half-shut on some inward vision. 
For I am never there at Bealloch-an- 
uarain, summer or spring, but the sea- 
son, in my thought, is that of my 
wife’s first kiss, and it is always a 
pleasant evening and the birds are call- 
ing in the dusk. 

I plucked my lady’s ivy with a cruel 
wrench, as one would pluck a sweet 
delusion from his heart, and her fin- 
gers were so warm and soft as I 
gave her the leaves! Then I turned to 
Zo. 
“It is time we were home,” I said, 
anxious now to be alone with my 
vexation. 

“In a moment,” she said, plucking 
more ivy for herself; and then she 
said, “Let us sit a little; I am wearied.” 

My courage came anew. “Fool!” I 
called myself. “You may never have 
the chance again.” I sat down by her 
side, and talked no love but told a 
story. 

It is a story we have in the sheilings 
among the hills, the tale of “The Sea 
Fairy of French Foreland;”’ but I 
changed it as I went on, and made the 
lover a soldier. I made him wander, 
and wandering think of home and a 
girl beside the sea. I made him con- 
front wild enemies and battle with 
storms, I set him tossing upon oceans 
and standing in the streets of lea- 
guered towns, or at grey, heartless 
mornings upon lonely plains with soli- 
tude around, and yet, in all, his heart 
was with the girl beside the sea. 

She listened and flushed. My hero’s 
dangers lit her eyes like lanthorns, my 
passions seemed to find an echo in her 
sighs. 
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Then I pitied my hero, the wander- 
ing soldier, so much alone, so eager 
and unforgetting, till I felt the tears in 
my eyes as I imaged his hopeless long- 
ing. 

She checked her sighs, she said my 
name in the softest whisper, laid her 
head upon my shoulder and wept. 
And then at last I met her quivering 
lips. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


FARBEWELL. 


On the morrow, John Splendid came 
riding up the street on his way to the 
foreign wars. He had attired himself 
most sprucely; he rode a good horse, 
and he gave it every chance to show 
its quality. Old women cried to him 
from their windows and close-mouths. 
“Oh! laochain,” they said, “yours be 
the luck of the seventh son!” He an- 
swered gayly, with the harmless flat- 
teries that came so readily to his lips 
always, they seemed the very bosom’s 
revelation. “Oh! women!” said he, 
“Tll be thinking of your handsome 
sons, and the happy days we spent to- 


gether, and wishing myself soberly 
home with them when I am far 
away.” 


But not the old women alone waited 
on his going; shy girls courtesied or 
applauded at the corners. For them 
his horse caracoled on Stonefield’s 
causeway, his shoulders straightened, 
and his bonnet rose. “There you are!” 
said fie, “still the temptation and the 
despair of a decent bachelor’s life. I'll 
marry every one of you that have not 
a man when I come home.” 

*And when may that be?” cried a 
little, bold, fair one, with a laughing 
look at him from under the blowing 
locks that escaped the snood on her 
hair. 

“When may it be?” he repeated. 
“Say ‘Come home, Barbreck,’ in every 
one of your evening prayers, and 
heaven, for the sake of so sweet a face, 
may send me home the sooner with 
my fortune.” 

Master Gordon, passing, heard the 
speech. “Do your own praying, Bar- 
breck——” 
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‘John,” said my hero. “John, this 
time, to you.” 

“John be it,” said the cleric, smiling 
warmly. “I like you, truly, and I wish 
you well.” 

M’Iver stooped and took the prof- 
fered hand. “Master Gordon,” he 
said, “I would sooner be liked and 
loved than only admired; that’s, per- 
haps, the secret of my life.” 

It was not the fishing season, but the 
street thronged with fishers from Ken- 
more and Cairndhu and Kilcatrine and 
the bays of lower Cowal. Their tall 
figures jostled in the causeway, their 
white teeth gleamed in their friendli- 
ness, and they met this companion of 
numerous days and nights, this gentle- 
man of good humor and even temper, 
with cries as in a schoolboy’s play- 
ground. They clustered round the 
horse and seized upon the trappings. 
Then John Splendid’s play-acting 
came to its conclusion, as it was ever 
bound to do when his innermost man 
was touched. He forgot the carriage 
of his shoulaers; indifferent to the dis- 
position of his reins, he reached and 
wrung a hundred hands, crying back 
memory for memory, jest for jest, 
and always the hope for future meet- 
ings. 

“OQ scamps! scamps!” said he, “fish- 
ing the silly prey of ditches when you 
might be with me upon ‘the ocean and 
capturing the towns. I'll never drink 
a glass of Rhenish, but I'll mind of you 
and sorrow for your sour ales and bit- 
ter aqua!’ 

“Will it be long?” said they—true 
Gaels, ever anxious to know the lease 
of pleasure or of grief. 

“Long or short,” said he, with ab- 
sent hands in his horse’s mane, “will 
lie with Fate, and she, my lads, is a 
dour jade with a secret. It'll be long 
if ye mind of me, and unco short if ye 
forget me till I return.” 

I went up and said farewell. I but 
shook his hand, and my words were 
few and simple. That took him, for he 
was always quick to sound the depth 
of silent feeling. 

“Mo thruadh! mo thruadh! Colin,” 
saia he. “My grief! my grief! here are 
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two brothers closer than by kin, and 
they have reached a gusset of life, and 
there must be separation. I have had 
many a jolt from my fairy relatives, 
but they have never been more wicked 


than now. I wish you were with me, 
and yet, ah! yet. Would her ladyship, 
think ye, forget for a minute, and 


shake an old friend’s hand, and say 
good-bye?” 

I turned to Betty, who stood a little 
back with her father, and conveyed 
his wish. She came forward, dyed 
crimson to the neck, and stood by his 
horse’s side. He slid off the saddle 
and shook her hand. 

“It is very good of you,” said he. 
“You have my heart’s good wishes to 
the innermost chamber.” 

Then he turned to me, and while the 
fishermen stood back, he said, “I en- 
vied you twice,.Colin—once when you 
had the foresight of your fortune on 
the side of Loch Lhinne, and now that 
it seems begun.” 

He took the saddle, waved his bonnet 
in farewell to all the company, then 
rode quickly up the street and round 
the castle walls. 

It was a day for the open road, and, 
as we say, for putting the seven glens 
and the seven bens and the seven 
mountain moors below a young man’s 
feet—a day with invitation in the air 
ana the promise of gifts around. The 
mallards at morning had quacked in 
the Dhuloch pools, the otter scoured 
the burn of Maam, the air-goat bleated 
as he flew among the reeds, and the 
stag paused above his shed antlers on 
Torvil-side to hide them in the dead 
bracken. 

M’Iver rode beside flowering saugh 
and alder tree through those old 
arches, now no more, those arches that 
were the outermost posterns where 
good-luck allowed farewells. He dare 
not once look round, and his closest 
friends dare not follow him, as he rode 
alone the old road so many of our peo- 
ple have gone to their country’s wars 
or to sporran battles. 

A silence fell upon the community, 
and in upon it broke from the river- 
side the wail of a bagpipe played by 
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the piper of Argile. It played a tune 
familiar in those parts upon occasions 
of parting and encouragement, a tune 
they call “Come back to the Glen.” 


Come back to the glen, to the glen, to the 
glen, 

And there shall the welcome be waiting 
for you. 

The deer and the heath-cock, the curd 
from the pen, 

The blaeberry fresh from the dew! 


We saw the piper strut upon the 
gravelled walk beside the bridge-gate, 
we saw Argile himself come out to 
meet the traveller. 

“MacCailein! MacCailein! Ah, the 
dear heart!” cried all our people, 
touched by this rare and genteel cour- 
tesy. 

The marquis and his clansman 
touched hands, lingered together a lit- 
tle, and the rider passed on his way 
with the piper’s invitation the last 
sound in his ears. He rode past Kil- 
malieu of the tombs, with his bonnet 
off for all the dead that are so numer- 
ous there, so patient, waiting for the 
final trump. He rode past Boshang 
Gate, portal to my native glen of 
chanting birds and melodious waters 
and merry people. He rode past Gear- 
ron hamlet, where the folk waved fare- 
wells; then over the river before him 
was the bend that is ever the begin- 
ning of home-sickness for all that go 
abroad for fortune. 

I turned to the girl beside me, and 
“Sweetheart,” said I softly, “there's 
an .elder brother lost. It is man’s 
greed, I know; but rich though I am in 
this new heart of yours, I must be 
grudging the comrade gone.” 

“Gone!” said she, with scarcely a 
glance after the departing figure. 
“Better gone than here a perpetual 
sinner, deaf to the cry of justice and 
of nature.” 

“Good God!” I cried, “are you still in 
that delusion?’ and I hinted at the 
truth. 

She saw the story at a flash; she 
paled to the very lips, and turned and 
strained her vision after that figure 
slowly passing round the woody point; 
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she relinquished no moment of her 
gaze till the path bent and hid John 
Splendid from her eager view. 

THE END. 





From The Spectator. 
“DRAMATIS PERSONZ” OF THE 
DREYFUS TRAGEDY.!* 

In the tragedy which has lately riven 
France in twain there is no protag- 
onist. Such, at least, is the decision 
of the courts. The affaire Dreyfus was 
iong since closed; the affaire Esterhazy 
never came into being. For a moment 
it seemed as if M. Zola were so deeply 
implicated as to give his name to a 
violent agitation. But the judges 
closed their eyesand their ears,and the 
novelist was deprived of the dignity 
with which an open trial might have 
invested him. There is, in fact, no 
affaire Zola; and if we may believe the 
supporters of the army, a hundred rep- 
utations have been unlaced and France 
has been pushed to the verge of a revo- 
lution for a nameless myth. Neverthe- 
less, truth is sometimes opposed to 
law, and besides the incessant rancor 
of the press, here are three stout vol- 
umes to prove that the drama has its 
personages after all. And even if no- 
body is cast for the Prince of Den- 
mark, Rosencrantz and his friends play 
parts so important that we hardly 
notice the suppression of Hamlet. 

The facts are graven, in one shape or 
another, upon the heart of France, but 
the three volumes recently published 
by Captain Paul Marin constitute a 
curious and valuable record, all the 
more valuable because their author 
was once the colleague of M. Drumont. 
How closely interwoven are the fates 
of Dreyfus, Esterhazy and Picquart is 
proved by countless repetitions, and 
it is difficult to consider these dramatis 
persone separately. Yet their parts 
are as different as their reception has 

1 (1) Dreyfus. Par Capitaine Marin. Paris: 
Librairie Ilustrée.—(2) Esterhazy. Par Capitaine 
Paul Marin. Paris: Stock.—(3) Picquart. Par 
Capitaine Paul Marin. Paris: Stock. 
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been, and it is interesting to regard 
them for a moment, not as abstract 
virtues and vices, but as men and 
French officers. And first comes the 
unwilling cause of strife and bitter- 
ness, Alfred Dreyfus. A Jew, endowed 
with the zeal and energy of his race, 
young, rich, highly-placed, he was—in 
1894—honorably entrusted with his 
country’s secrets. Report declared 
him studious, and report was justified 
by his short-sight and the gravityof his 
unsympathetic face. For the rest, the 
hame was scarcely known beyond the 
walls of the war office, when some four 
years since he was arrested, invited to 
kill himself, and, on his refusal, shut 
up without a word of explanation in 
the military prison of the Rue de 
Sévres. They began the strangest 
instruction known in the annals of 
French justice. The Commandant du 
Paty, who may yet achieve greatness 
as the villain of this sinister drama, 
visited him daily in his cell, and at- 
tempted by threats and cunning to ex- 
tract a confession. Failing to move 
his victim by these artifices, he de- 
manded that a vivid light might be 
thrown suddenly on the prisoner's face, 
which, said he, would instantly reveal 
the turpitude and horror of a conscious 
traitor. When the governor of the 
prison, since degraded, declined to em- 
ploy the methods of the ‘Middle Ages, 
the commandant, unabashed, com- 
pleted his dossier, and the miserable 
captain was tried behind closed doors, 
despite his advocate’s angry protest. 
But meanwhile he had already been 
condemned not only by MM. Rochefort 
and Drumont, who from the beginning 
undertook the conduct of the affair, 
but by General Mercier, the minister 
of war, who had confided the secret of 
his guilt to an interviewer. Acquittal, 
then, was plainly impossible. In the 
first place, it would have overthrown 
the government; in the second, it 
would have aroused the fury of a hos- 
tile press. Wherefore, on the testi- 
mony of four experts out of seven con- 
sulted, and with no other document to 
incriminate him than the famous 
bordereau, Alfred Dreyfus was found 
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guilty, and sentenced amid general re- 
joicings to deportation for life. The 
government survived for the moment, 
the Jew-baiters were delighted with 
their victim, and Dreyfus, strong in 
the confidence of his jailer and his ad- 
vocate, persisted in the declaration of 
his innocence. From this declaration 
he has never swerved, and it is small 
wonder that year by year, even month 
by month, the champions of revision 
have grown in numbers and influence. 
For the closed doors availed the army 
nothing. Piece by piece the story of 
the trial has been told, until it is cer- 
tain to-day that Captain Dreyfus was 
informally tried and illegally con- 
demned. His advocate knew of no 
document save one; his judges were 
fortified in their opinions by a letter 
revealed not even to the prisoner him- 
self. And M. Cavaignac drove the last 
nail in the coffin of honor when, for- 
getting the bordereau, he cited to an 
enthusiastic Chamber three docu- 
ments, whereby, said he, the guilt of 
Dreyfus was proved. The minister’s 
argument had but one conclusion: 
whether or no the captain is guilty of 
the crime imputed to him, he is legally 
innocent, and France is disgraced 
among the nations until she consents 
to a loyal revision of an immoral sen- 
tence. Alfred Dreyfus has been im- 
prisoned for four years; at last the 
time has come to try him. 

The victim, then, is unsympathetic 
and he is a Jew. Wherefore he has 
been denounced, as bitterly as all those 
simple-minded persons who have dared 
to champion his cause. The second 
personage in the drama has no taint 
upon him. He is a sabreur after 
France’s own heart, and it is not yet 
proved that Hebrew blood flows in 
his veins. But never since the world 
began did a nation choose so strange a& 
hero. His long moustache and fero- 
cious aspect are typical of the officer 
who is prepared to slaughter ten thou- 
sand Jews with a ramrod, and his 
epistolary style need not shame a Na- 
poleon. He seems to write with sword 
in hand, and Paris applauds, even 
though he prays he may die a Uhlan 
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sabring the French, and though he in- 
volves the country, whose uniform he 
wears, in a general charge of vulgarity 
and cowardice. His advent in the case 
was brusque and unexpected. The 
brother of Dreyfus charged him briefly 
and publicly with the authorship of 
the bordereau, and not even he was pre- 
pared to deny the handwriting. But 
as Dreyfus was prejudged guilty, 
Esterhazy was prejudged innocent, 
and, do what he would, he could not 
impair his popularity. Even the eb- 
jects of his bitterest insult were de- 
lighted with his candor, and he pres- 
ently became not only a martyr but the 
symbol of the army’s infallibility. The 
war office, which properly punishes 
any communication of its documents 
to the outside world, lent its aid with 
the utmost generosity, for the fiction 
of the Veiled Ladies deceived nobody; 
and Esterhazy was fortified for the 
battle with papers so secret that no 
other man’s eye might look upon them. 
Maybe he is innocent; maybe Dreyfus 
is guilty. But while the one is tor- 
tured on the Devil’s Isle, the other en- 
joys the freedom of Paris. Neverthe- 
less, if the evidence be weighed, the 
scale of Esterhazy is surely depressed. 
For the bordereau belongs more clearly 
to him than to Dreyfus; and Dreyfus, 
at any rate, has never shown a fierce 
hatred of France. But the world, 
eager to condemn the Jew, would hear 
no evil of the Christian. From begin- 
ning to end Esterhazy was tried with 
a rare and ominous sympathy. The 
court-martial treated him with the con- 
sideration due to an injured hero, and 
though to-day his popularity begins to 
wane, it is likely that M. Bertulus will 
be degraded, because he has dared to 
look harshly upon a popular favorite. 
But Esterhazy’s sworn enemy is not 
so much Captain Dreyfus as Colonel 
Picquart, the third personage, whose 
part in the drama will never be for- 
gotten. Now, Coionel Picquart is a 
character who may be contemplated 
without doubt or misgiving. Whether 
he be rightly or wrongly inspired, he is 
an honorable and unselfish gentleman. 
The worst crime that a reasonable 
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enemy might impute to him is excess 
of zeal, and this crime may be readily 
condoned by those who remember that 
the zeal was exercised in the defence 
of a man he believed to be wrongfully 
condemned. But as the virtuous hero 
of meiodrama is singled out for mis- 
fortune until the end of the fifth act, 
so Colonel Picquart has been assailed 
with the bitterest insults and the vilest 
injury. His career is ruined; he is 
charged with the worst meanness and 
venality; so bitter is the popular 
hatred that he is scarcely safe within 
his own house; and possibly he finds 
his second imprisonment a relief from 
a life of public discomfort. Yet he has 
committed no outrage; he has trans- 
gressed no law. The youngest colonel 
in the French army, he looked for- 
ward to a continuance of rapid promo- 
tion, when in an unhappy moment he 
assumed an interest in the case of 
Alfred Dreyfus. Nor, even in this 
luckless quest, did he proceed without 
authority. General Gonse gave him 
encouragement and approval, though 
when the question came into court the 
general instantly abandoned his zeal- 
ous subordinate. But with all the doc- 
uments before him, Colonel Picquart 
was convinced that an innocent man 
was punished unrighteously, and com- 
pletely forgetful of his own advance- 
ment, he staked his position, and lost. 
First exiled to Tunis, then hastily re- 
called, he was from the outset treated 
not as a witness, but as a criminal. 
The police paid mysterious visitations 
to his house, and ransacked his papers 
in defiance of the law. Yet, through it 
all, he never for a moment lost his 
head. He has behaved with courage 
and dignity in the face of insult and 
intimidation. His demeanor in court 
was absolutely correct, and if discredit 
was thrown upon the army, it was not 
Colonel Picquart who was the delin- 
quent. Maybe in the last act of this 
monstrous drama, if, indeed, the last 
act ever be played, the virtuous hero, 
hitherto the scapegoat, will be proved 
glorious to the world; but nothing, save 
a conscious honesty, can compensate 
this simple-minded soldier for the in- 
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jury and degradation put upon him by 
his colleagues. 

Such, then, are the dramatis persone. 
Dreyfus, persistent and aggrieved; Es- 
terhazy, fierce and blustering; Pic- 
quart, dignified and assured. Some- 
where among these three lurks the 
truth, which as yet the world may not 
know. Only one thing may be said 
with confidence: Dreyfus still awaits 
his trial, and awaits it not (as he 
should) in Paris, but in the miserable 
seclusion of the Devil’s Isle. Even 
though he were proved guilty, that 
would not wash out the stain from 
France, for guilty or innocent, he is 
unjustly condemned, even by M. 
Cavaignac’s own confession; and the 
best excuse that even cynicism can 
suggest is that the “affair” is no longer 
judicial but political. For the rest, no 
episode of history has claimed so many 
victims. Professors have been de- 
prived of their chairs, senators of their 
dignities; the highest magistrate is im- 
partial at the risk of public insult; the 
first journal of Paris preferred a volte- 
face to ruin. Nor is it difficult to as- 
sign the responsibility. Had it not 
been for the ferocity of MM. Rochefort 
and Drumont, France might have es- 
ecaped this ugly scandal. But these 
gentlemen have dominated the situa- 
tion from the first. By some mysteri- 
ous power they have been able to dic- 
tate measures and to control ministers. 
That they have used their power to 
inflame animosities and to kindle the 
hatreds of race goes without saying, 
and they have done it all with a light- 
ness of heart and an oblivion of duty 
which suggest that France’s safety 
lies in a censorship of the press. 
Meanwhile they are their country’s 
effective rulers, and they have played 
the parts of Gertrude and the wicked 
uncle with sinister accomplishment. 
But a thunder-clap may end their 
reign, or some unimagined Hamlet be 
born to “set right” this poor disjointed 
world. And then the reflections of 
MM. Rochefort and Drumont will be 
no more enviable than the remorse of 
General Mercier or the despair of the 
Commandant du Paty de Clam. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE SHEPHERDS OF OLYMPUS. 

Some six hundred and fifty years 
ago a Turkish chieftain, at the head of 
a little band of horsemen, drove his 
flock southward from the mountains of 
Khorasan in search of fresh pasture 
beyond the reach of the Mongol hordes 
which swept in repeated waves over 
northern and central Asia. After lin- 
gering for a while on the banks of the 
Euphrates, the wanderers turned their 
faces towards Anatolia. Debouching 
one morning from a mountain gorge 
they descried in the plain below a cloud 
of dust, horses galloping to and fro, 
swords and spears gleaming. With 
the true nomad love of a fray they 
spurred into the thick of the fight, and 
their four hundred lances turned the 
fortune of the day in favor of the 
weaker side. Not till after the battle 
was over did the victors and their un- 
expected allies discover their kinsman- 
ship. 

Such was the battle of Angora. The 
victor was Kay Kubad, the Seljuk 
Sultan of Iconium; the nomad chief- 
tain was Ertoghrul, the forefather of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

As a reward for their prowess the 
new-comers received gifts of pasture- 
lands on the banks of the Sakaria and 
the little town of Sugut was assigned 
to them for their capital. Here, after 
many another hard-fought fight, Er- 
toghrul died and was buried; and his 
tomb, overshadowed by the willows 
which give their name to the place, is 
still an object of pilgrimage to pious 
Turks. He lived long enough to see 
his son Othman in a fair way to real- 
ize a dream of unbounded ambition. 

Thirty-three sultans of Ertoghrul’s 
line have held sway with varying for- 
tunes over Othman’s empire. The 
thirty-fourth sits in his palace of 
Yildiz, alternately cajoling and cajoled 
by the Great Powers, haunted day and 
night by the fear that his empire is at 
an end and his capital in the hands of 
the Giaour. Perhaps, like the Caliph’s 
favorite in the old Persian tale, Sultan 
Abd-ul-Hamid treasures somewhere a 
shepherd's cloak and crook, and would 
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gladly exchange the intrigues of Stam- 
boul for the free life of his shepherd 
ancestors. If so, he keeps his secret 
well. Master of numerous chiftliks, or 
farms, both in Europe and Asia, he 
never goes near any of them, never in- 
deed goes anywhere beyond the imme- 
diate vicinity of Yildiz, except once in 
the year when, behind a triple row of 
soldiers and policemen, he ventures as 
far as the old Serai in Stamboul to kiss 
the mantle of the prophet. 

Of the imperial farms, one of the 
most important is Myhalitch, close to 
Brussa. Tradition says the flocks 
of sheep attached to this farm are the 
descendants of those which Ertoghrul 
brought with him from central Asia. 
Every year, when the grass in the 
plains of Brussa begins to fail, these 
flocks are driven up the slopes of 
Mount Olympus. For days the streets 
of Brussa are blocked with a continu- 
ous stream of sheep, and the air is 
filled with their bleatings and with the 
cries of their Albanian drivers. 

Let us follow them and see some- 
thing of pastoral life in the uplands. 
The grand panorama of the snowy 
peaks of Olympus, that bursts on the 
traveller’s eye as, sailing from Con- 
stantinople, he doubles the promontory 
of Boz Burnou and enters the gulf of 
Mudania, grows less and less impres- 
sive as he crosses the great green plain 
of Brussa. From Brussa itself, lying, 
as it does, right at the foot and on the 
spurs of the mountain, the crown of 
Olympus is masked by the lower 
heights which rise abruptly behind the 
town, clothed with a thick growth of 
brilliant green vegetation, varied here 
and there by a mass of grey boulders 
or the deep blue shadow of a ra- 
vine. 

Numerous paths lead up these lower 
heights, all converging at the first pla- 
teau. That most usually followed 
runs from the eastern extremity of 
Brussa past the kiosque of Yildiz, built 
by Sultan Abd-ul-Aziz, who used fre- 
quently to visit the ancient capital, 
being as fond of movement as Sultan 
Abd-ul-Hamid is of seclusion. 


The mountain-side is covered with a 
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thick undergrowth of hazel and oak 
with an occasional clump of chestnut 
or walnut trees. Here and there in a 
clearing an attempt has been made to 
grow corn, but soon all signs of culti- 
vation cease. A wealth of wild-flowers 
stars the ground, cistus and dog-roses 
being the most profuse; in some places 
a sharp eye may detect the tea-plant. 
Every now and again we meet a string 
of donkeys trailing loads of planks or 
charcoal. Their drivers, most of whom 
are Turkish refugees from Roumania 
or Bulgaria, are eminently picturesque 
in their ragged brown homespun 
jackets, loose trousers and broad 
scarlet waist-bands; but not all of 
them are very canny-looking folk. 
Some of their hang-dog faces indeed 
might serve to give countenance to the 
extravagant tales of the dangers of 
Olympus, which the inhabitants of 
Brussa pour into the traveller’s ear. 
Turkey, however, is the last country 
in the world where one should judge 
by appearances; a man with a physiog- 
nomy which elsewhere would stamp 
him a blackguard often turns out the 
mildest and kindest of mortals. 

The path continues to wind up the 
mountain-side, growing rougher and 
steeper at every turn. A halt at a 
spring, to water and rest the mules, 
gives us an opportunity of enjoying the 
view on which we have been turning 
our backs. Faintly outlined on the 
horizon are the Gulf of Mudania and 
the promontory of Boz Burnou; in the 
middle distance rises a range of low 
hills: and nearer us stretches the plain 
of Brussa, looking with its checkered 
vegetation like a tartan plaid. Sheer 
down below lies Brussa itself, a long 
streak of red roofs, white minarets and 
domes. To Brussa and the plain we 
may bid good-bye for, as we resume 
the ascent, we turn suddenly into a 
ravine and lose sight of the lowlands. 
Here and there a few sparse firs, 
stunted at first, but soon growing 
large, warn us that we are in a higher 
zone. An eagle sails circling down; a 
cool breeze tempers the scorching heat 
of the sun. Presently we emerge on to 
a plateau strewn with huge grey boul- 

















ders and carpeted with a thick low 
growth of juniper. Then the ground 
rises again, and after passing through 
another belt of firs we reach a little 
lake marking the beginning of the sec- 
ond plateau. 

Here we get our first glimpse of the 
dun, snow-flecked summit of the moun- 
tain rising from behind long, lowridges 
fringed with firs. In some places fires 
have played havoc among these firs, 
and left belts of silvery skeleton-trees 
which give a singularly wild aspect to 
this part of the mountain. Soon we 
reach the pasture-lands, undulating 
hillocks carpeted with soft, fragrant 
turf, dotted with round patches of 
juniper, the dark, grey-green tones of 
which contrast sharply with the bright 
yellow spikes of mullein which grows 
here in profusion. On the tops of 
many of these hillocks rise cairn-like 
heaps of grey boulders worn into fan- 
tastic forms by rain and snow. 

The plaintive notes of a shepherd’s 
pipe the piper all unseen, float on the 
evening air, proclaiming that we are 
nearly at the end of our ride. Half an 
hour afterwards, in the deepening twi- 
light, we reach our destination, Qerq- 
bunar, the place of the forty springs. 
The name is no misnomer, for from 
every side snow-fed rills come trickling 
down to empty themselves into a 
brook, the music of whose waters 
sounds doubly sweet in ‘the ears of 
men coming from the heat of Brussa 
in July. It is on this brook that the 
shepherds have made their principal 
settlement; two big huts with low 
walls of rough stones and high-pitched 
timber roofs, an open shed or arbor 
made of four poles roofed with some 
boughs and planks, and a large sheep- 
pen. 

All these, however, are details to be 
discovered in the morning. For the 
present our six hours’ ride makes us 
glad to stretch tired limbs. Our ar- 


rival is expected and we meet with a 
warm welcome, for we come under the 
protection of an obliging Armenian 
gentleman. ‘the inspector of the sul- 
tan’s farms in the vilayat of Brussa, 
and have thus been able to elude the 
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vigilance of the Vali and the nuisance 
of an escort. 

The bigger of the two huts has been 
prepared for us, the floor of beaten 
earth well swept and strewn at one 
end with fresh-cut bracken. A log- 
fin® crackles on the hearth in the cen- 
tre, sending up a column of smoke 
which finds its way out somehow 
through the many chinks and holes in 
the planks of the roof. Our beasts are 
unloaded, carpets and quilts spread, 
provisions unpacked, saddle-bags 
stuffed with fragrant herbs for pil- 
lows. While our meat, cut up and 
spitted on a sharp piece of wood, is 
being roasted, we sip the inevitable 
coffee, the cup of welcome, and may 
examine by the light of the fire and of 
a primitive oil-lamp the faces of our 
hosts. 

The Albanian type varies greatly. 
The black-bearded face of the chief 
shepherd, with its prominent nose and 
thick lips, is decidedly Asiatic, while 
the fair, blue-eyed, freckled youth, 
who bends over the fire making the 
coffee, might be a Yorkshire lad. 
They are simple, rough feilows, these 
Albanian shepherds, loving their 
sheep with an almost motherly love 
and reputed throughout Turkey for 
their skill in rearing them. They are 
all Moslems and nearly all hail from 
upper Albania. Driven from their 
native land by the pinch of poverty to 
seek work in other parts of Turkey, 
they often remain absent four or five 
years, in many cases leaving behind 
them wife and children. Notwith- 
standing these long absences, cases of 
conjugal infidelity, with the terrible 
vendetta which it entails, are rare, so at 
least our Armenian friend, who knows 
a good deal about Albania and the 
Albanians, informs us. 

Our kabob is by this time ready. It 
is flanked by a big dish of yaourt, a 
kind of sour buttermilk, dear to the 
heart of the Turk. To wash it down 
there is ice-cold water from the brook. 
The Albanian Moslem is generally 
strict in his avoidance of spiritous 
liquor, and looks with no small con- 
tempt on the vraki-drinking Turk. 
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. Then come more coffee and more ques- 
tions about sheep and grass, conversa- 
tion being carried on in Turkish, of 
which language most of the shepherds 
have a certain knowledge, the head- 
man even adding a little Greek. r 
heads, however, are nodding and dur 
eyes half closed. Let us turn in, or, 
better still, turn out, spread carpets 
and coverlets and saddle-bags in the 
open, or under the shelter of the arbor. 
There is little need of the trickling 
waters of the brook to sing us lullaby; 
our slumber is likely to be sound, If 
the moon, peeping through the boughs 
overhead, or a touch of cold in the 
small hours of the morning waken us, 
it will be to see all around us ‘the forms 
of sleeping shepherds wrapped in their 
hooded sheepskin cloaks with a couple 
of stones for a pillow, in the back- 
ground pastures and mountains shim- 
mering in the moonlight. Were the 
heavens to open and ‘the angel of the 
Lord to appear singing “Glory in the 
highest,” we should scarcely find it 
strange. 

Dawn wakes the sleepers. One by 
one they rise, shake off their sheep- 
skins, perform their ablutions at the 
brook, and say their prayers among 
the tall thistles which fringe its banks. 
Inside the hut a shepherd is making 
bread. First he kneads the flour on a 
sheepskin spread on the ground (every- 
thing here is sheep); then he puts the 
dough into a flat, tin pan which is 
placed on hot embers; the cover, pre- 
viously heated, is then put on the pan 
and a few embers scattered on the top. 
The outcome of this operation is a flat 
cake about two feet in diameter of 
brown bread somewhat tough to Wes- 
tern ideas and, when not quite fresh, a 
little doughy, but infinitely superior to 
what you may find in the mountain 
villages of Spain and Italy. The 
amount of this bread which a shepherd 
can consume at a sitting is truly pro- 
digious. The dogs get a loaf apiece 
every morning. 

While we watch the bread-making 
and wait for our coffee, we may ex- 
amine the hut. It consists of four 

walls of rough stones and earth car- 


ried to a height of about four feet with 
a sloping roof of beams, and planks 
showing many a gap and hole. Over 
the hearth in the middle hangs from a 
beam an iron chain for the caldron; 
in one corner stand some sacks of flour 
and chests of provisions. A low 
wooden table, hung up on the walls 
when not in use for meals, a basket of 
wooden spoons, with a few pots and 
pans, complete the furniture. On the 
other side of the brook is just such 
another hut, only divided into two 
parts, the first for making cheese, the 
second for the dairymen. Every year 
these huts are dismantled; the stone 
walls are left to be buried under the 
snow, while the timber is taken down 
to Brussa and sold. 

The colony which we found at Qerq- 
bunfr consisted, all ‘told, of twelve 
men and boys, four dogs, two goats, a 
grey kitten, half-a-dozen horses and 
donkeys to fetch and carry wood and 
cheese, and two flocks of sheep num- 
bering some fifteen thousand head. 
These flocks pasture and sleep on the 
neighboring slopes and dales. Twice 
a day, once about ten in the morning 
and again about four in the afternoon, 
they are driven into the big stone pen 
to be milked. It is a wonderful sight 
to see the long, fleecy line come waver- 
ing down the hill side, a shepherd in 
front piping or whistling, one behind 
urging on the laggers with his wooden 
crook and cries of tir-r-ré, tir-r-ré! 

They are picturesque figures, these 
shepherds, in their brown or white 
homespun garments, a jacket (capa- 
rona) with a broad collar, convertible 
into a hood, and short sleeves, a 
braided vest, a voluminous sash— 
stuffed with a knife or two, a cum- 
brous flint-lock pistol, tinder-box, to- 
bacco-pouch, etc.—wide trousers, goat- 
skin sandals or moccasins (openga). 
No less picturesque are the dogs, huge, 
long-haired creatures with fleecy tails, 
who sleep or lounge about lazily during 
the day and, if they do accompany the 
flock, make no attempt to drive it, 
their work being all at night, when 
they have to keep watch against 
wolves and thieves. By a custom gen- 
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eral throughout Turkey these dogs 
have an ear cut short to oblige them, 
if they sleep, to do so with one ear 
open. 

The flocks trot over the bridge of 
stones which spans the brook and up 
into the pen. In the milking-shed at 
one end of this, eight shepherds await 
them. Four openings in the wall al- 
low the sheep to pass from the pen to 
the shed. Each sheep as it passes is 
seized and milked, the passage of the 
next being barred by two stout 
knees. Occasionally a sheep does 
manage to slip unmilked through the 
shepherds’ hands, only to be caught 
and ignominiously dragged back by 
the tail. 

The operation of milking lasts about 
two hours. The milk is then poured 
into a big wooden vat, three or four 
ladlefuls of rennet being added. It 
is covered with a flannel blanket and 
left to turn into a white, creamy 
cheese, which it does in about an hour; 
with the liquid remaining a kind of 
curded milk, called laure, is made. 
The cheese is put into a linen wrap- 
ping, wrung out, and hung up to dry 
till next morning, when it is taken 
down by horse to Brussa. A small por- 
tion of the milk is put aside to be 
churned into yaourt for the shepherd’s 
use. Yaourt and bread form the shep- 
herd’s staple food, but now and again 
he varies it with trout from the neigh- 
boring brooks, a kind of sweet paste 
(helva) of flour, sugar and butter, or 
flee, a cake of half-baked pastry re- 
quiring a good deal of time and pa- 
tience in its preparation. 

After the midday meal the shepherds 
lounge about or sleep under the arbor. 
From what I have seen of the Alba- 
nian on this and other occasions, I am 
inclined to think that his sleeping- 
powers surpass those of any other na- 
tion. He is quite callous as to comfort, 
and will curl himself up anywhere, 
anyhow, and fall asleep. Life, how- 
ever is not all siesta. Besides tending 
the sheep the shepherd has plenty to 
do; dependent entirely on himself, he 
must turn his hand to everything. 
Clothes have to be repaired or new 
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ones made, and the shepherd is as deft 
as a sailor in handling a needle. San- . 
dals will not last more than a month 
on the rough mountain paths, though 
they may go two on the plains. With 
a sharp knife, a pointed stick, a piece 
of goatskin and some string, a shep- 
herd will turn out, in a couple of hours, 
footgear infinitely more comfortable 
and more hygienic than our cramping 
boots. Wood has to be fetched from a 
neighboring valley, for just round 
the settlement there is not a single 
tree. 

Thus the hours pass till the tinkling 
of bells and the reappearance of the 
white dots on the mountain-side tell 
that it is again milking-time. This 
process over, the different flocks, each 
under the care of two shepherds, are 
driven off again to neighboring valleys 
for the night. 

The sun is now sinking westward, 
soon to be lost behind a projecting 
spur of the mountain. Of sunset and 
of sunrise Qerq-bunfr, lying as it does 
in a hollow, knows nothing, save a 
streak of golden light on the crags 
above in the morning and a great 
scarlet flush all over the mountain-side 
at evening. At night-fall the hearth is 
piled high with logs, for the air after 
the heat of the day feels keen. By the 
light of the flickering flames the shep- 
herds eat their supper. Then follows 
for an hour or two the enjoyment of 
kief (the sense of having nothing to do) 
and cigarettes, to which the head-men 
add the luxury of coffee. Sometimes 
these somnolent evenings are enliv- 
ened by a little music. A pair of long 
flutes (kavdl) is produced, and the two 
most proficient performers—every one 
scan play a little—settle down on their 
knees to a series of duets, plaintive 
Albanian melodies varied now and 
then by a sprightlier Bulgarian air. 
The audience, perhaps transported in 
fancy to far distant hill-sides. listens 
dreamily and in silence, not even ap- 
plauding. Thus the morning and 
the evening make up the shepherd’s 
day. 

Sometimes the monotony of exist- 
ence is broken ly the arrival of a 
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visitor from some other sheep-fold, for 
Qerq-bunfr is only one of many settle- 
ments with which the mountain-side is 
dotted. The majority of these settle- 
ments lie on the wooded slopes of the 
southern side of Olympus and are even 
more beautiful than Qerq-bunar. Such 
visitors generally bring some small 
offering, and it is needless to say they 
are well received. Hospitality is the 
particular virtue, as it is the pride, 
of the Albanian; be his stay short or 
long, the guest will always be given 
the best cup of coffee, the first place 
by the fire, and the choicest bits at 
meals. 

Now and again a shepherd goes 
down to Brussa and returns with a 
small stock of luxuries, and maybe a 
letter for one of his comrades. Such 
letters, if the head-shepherd, the only 
man in the camp who can read or 
write, happen to be away, are often 
kept for days, sometimes for weeks, 
treasured in a jacket-pocket to be 
pulled out and fingered at odd mo- 
ments, thrust at night under the 
sleeper’s head to be dreamed of, till 
some one comes who can spell out their 
contents. 

Thus pass the long summer months. 
By the end of August the pasture is 
well nigh exhausted, nibbled up by the 
sheep or scorched by the fierce sun. 
The yield of milk is less by half than 
in June, and the milking only takes 
place once a day. ‘The mornings and 
evenings are fresh, the nights cold. 
The shepherds no longer sleep in the 
open, but huddle together in the hut, 
where a fire is kept up all night. 
There is talk, and sometimes some- 
thing more than talk, of wolves. 
nightfall the sheep, instead of being 
driven off in separate flocks to the 
neighboring valleys, are all brought up 
to headquarters. Here in the open a 
‘ watch-fire blazes all night, and shots 
are fired from time to time to scare 
away wild beasts or marauders. 

Early in September the descent be- 


gins. From all sides woolly streams 
pour down the mountain towards the 
plain. The streets of Brussa once 


more resound with bleatings and Al- 
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banian cries as sheep and shepherds 
pass to their winter-quarters at Myha- 
liteh. 





From The New Century Review. 
THE CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE. 

Some of the Roman Catholic clergy 
in France have been so much. im- 
pressed by ‘the alienation of the work- 
ing classes of that country from the 
Church that they have originated a 
special movement in order to bring 
them together. The watchword of the 
movement is “Allons au peuple’’—let us 
go to the people. The mountair will 
not come to Mohammed, so Moham- 
med must go to the mountain. The 
people will not go to the priests, so the 
priests must go to the people; and they 
are now straining their wits in order 
to find out the most effectual method 
of bringing back the strayed sheep to 
the fold. It is a problem in which all 
Churehes have a profound interest, 
and it may be useful to us to see how 
it is looked at by a Church which has 
never been lacking in worldly wisdom, 
although it is wisdom of a different 
kind that is needed to solve it. We 
avail ourselves of an article in a recent 
number of La Quinzaine, a fortnightly 
review, like the Contemporary or the 
Forum, published in Paris under Ro- 
man Catholic auspices. The writer 
takes the nom de plume “Yves le Quer- 
dec;” he is, we understand, an able 
and active priest, who seems at least 
to have the recommendation of a thor- 
ough belief in his own theories. He 
allows that the movement which he 
advocates does not find universal ac- 
ceptance; some object that it would 
turn the priest into a secular politician, 
it would make him “l’abbé democrate ;” 
but this is strongly repudiated; to all 
intents and purposes he would be a 
priest still. 

In two directions, it is urged, priests 
must mend their ways. First, they 
must amend the education of the 
priesthood; and secondly, they must 
address themselves to the social wel- 
fare of the people. 
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The writer dislikes and distrusts the 
monastic method followed in the sem- 
inaries—separating the young men 
from their very childhood from the 
people, de-classing them, as he calls it, 
even when they themselves come of 
the ouvrier class; detaching them, and 
throwing them out of touch, so that 
when they are brought among them as 
priests, they can neither speak to them 
freely nor get ‘the people to speak 
freely to them. The remedy for this is 
to let the young men carry on their 
studies as far as possible in schools 
that do not remove them from their 
parents’ houses. The lesson is not 
wholly inapplicable to Protestants. In 
our colleges and seminaries, our stu- 
dents of divinity are strongly drawn 
to a style of thought and expression 
with which the common people are 
not familiar. People talk of the need 
of more chairs; if such were possible, 
what we need most is a chair of “hu- 
man nature.” Students need to be 
brought back to study the human heart 
and gain an intimate knowledge of its 
actual features, both better and 
worse; its evil propensities and inclina- 
tions, its better aspirations and efforts, 
its hopes, its fears, its disappoint- 
ments, its successes; all, in short, that 
is alive and active in that strange 
cavity, the human breast. We know 
that this was one of our Lord’s most 
important studies during His prepara- 
tion, and certainly the disciple is not 
above his teacher. Yet, were we to 
collect all the printed sermons that are 
given to the public, we should prob- 
ably find that three-fourths of them 
are adapted to a higher plane of 
thought and expression than that 
which comes home to nine-tenths of 
the people. 

But it is on social questions that the 
friends of the new movement lay their 
chief stress. The priest must enter 
sympathetically into all that concerns 
the social welfare of the people. Not 
but that the priests of France have 
usually done so within certain tradi- 
tional and conventional limits; but 
they must extend these limits. There 
are fifty thousand priests in France, 
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yet France is an unchristian country. 
This is freely admitted; there are very 
few priests that have real influence 
with their people. They must come 
closer to them; they must teach them 
that ‘there is nothing terrible in the 
Souwtane; they must act on the old 
maxim: “Homo sum; nihil humani a me 
alienum puto.” In this way they may 
hope to turn the sympathies of the 
people church-ward; they may bring 
them to the threshold of the Church, 
and having brought them so far, they 
will be poor managers if they do not 
succeed in bringing them in. 

Our writer likes to teach by ex- 
amples. He first brings forward the 
case of a city priest, M. Soulage- 
Bodin, who was first a young vicar at 
Plaisance,in Paris,and thencuré of the 
parish, which contains thirty-five thou- 
sand souls. As vicar, he began his social 
work personally; as curé he has estab- 
lished the same method under all his 
vicaires. Among other economical in- 
stitutions, he has established for girls 
a domestic establishment—an école 
ménagere, where they learn cooking, 
laundry-work, and domestic economy 
generally. He has a co-operative saw 
work which is doing well. He has es- 
tablished a hall, called the Jeanne 
d’Are, for conferences and dramatic 
performances. He likes the people to 
know that the curé can be at home at 
plays as well as at vespers. Then, as 
an example of similar work in a 
smaller sphere, our author cites the 
case of M. YAbbé Gibier, of Saint- 
Paterne, Orleans. A third instance is 
that of M. Cetty, in the parish of Saint 
Joseph, Mulhouse. This is a working- 
class parish, with some fifteen to 
eighteen thousand ouvriers. The organ- 
ization is very complete; all depends 
on certain confréries, as they are 
called—guilds or societies working to- 
gether for certain economic purposes. 
It is a great feature of the movement 
that all is managed by ouwvrriers. And it 
is a noticeable circumstance that 
whereas for the most part women pre- 
ponderate greatly in all Church move- 
ments, in this case the men are more 
numerous than the women. Among 
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other objects of the Mulhouse scheme 
is an arrangement for supplying the 
members ‘with bread, and another for 
supplying them with wine. To this 
last, a keen opposition has been raised, 
not on the ground of ‘total abstinence, 
but on the part of the aubergistes, or 
tavern-keepers, who do not like the 
idea of the people being supplied di- 
rectly, and passing by their establish- 
ments. 

Is this method of trying to bring the 
people back to Church likely to accom- 
plish its end? We grant that, to a cer- 
tain ex'tent, it may be successful, but 
in the main we do not think it will ac- 
complish much. 

In the first place, the number of 
priests who are capable of taking up 
such work is but small. You may find 
one here and there, but not every- 
where. It is the same in Protestant 
circles. An Oberlin may rise up with 
gifts to transform the Ban de la Roche 
from a wilderness to a fruitful field, 
but you cannot multiply him by a thou- 
sand. A Fliedner, or a Wickern, or a 
Bost, may do wonders in philanthropy, 
but such men are not produced by the 
gross. If the masses are to be drawn 
back to the Church, some mightier 
force than social philanthropy must 
be brought into operation. It may do 
its part, it may be a useful subsidiary 
force; but its part is subordinate, its 
force is only supplementary. The 
friends of the French movement call it 
apostolic; but if we go back to the 
Apostles, we shall find that it was to 
a power of a different kind, and 
to an attraction of higher origin, 
that they looked for their great suc- 
cess. 

Another consideration is, that in the 
present condition of the working class, 
with the visions of socialism in the 
modern sense dazzling their eyes, they 
are not likely to be satisfied with the 
kind and amount of social benefit 
which the schemes now proposed will 
bring at the very best. They are dis- 
posed to brush aside such advantages 
as but flimsy benefits; as coming far 
short of what is needed; as merely 
rose-water applications, playing with 
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the surface of a disorder which de- 
mands a deep and radical cure. It is 
no trifling matter that so much dis- 
satisfaction exists among working peo- 
ple with the present distribution of 
property, and that the idea of a com- 
plete change of system in this respect 
is so earnestly cherished by many of 
them. What we say is, that the fact 
that it is so will prevent such move- 


‘ments as are under consideration from 


commending themselves to the class 
that are tinged with these socialist 
notions. Whether Socialists be many 
or few, they are very earnest, and 
they are not likely to abandon their 
aspirations. Again, we say a stronger 
force is necessary to draw the work- 
ing class into cordial fellowship with 
the Christian Church. 

And that stronger force is the power 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, lodged 
in men’s hearts as a message of love 
and peace from the God of Heaven, 
and proclaimed with heart and soul by 
those to whom it is entrusted. It will 
not do for the Ambassador of Heaven 
to subordinate this great function, and 
place material considerations in the 
fore-front of his business. It will not 
do for M. Soulage-Bodin to show him- 
self equally at home in the theatre and 
in the church. Unless he comes boldly 
forward as an ambassador of the King 
of Kings, whose great and glorious 
function is to proclaim God’s love to 
man, as seen in the cross of Christ, 
and summon men in God’s name to re- 
pent and believe, he will accomplish 
but little. Men need in this material 
age 'to be taught the supreme value of 
the soul; and they need emphatically 
to be taught that sin, in the true sense 
of the word, and not in the narrow 
sense of mere ecclesiasticism, is their 
ruin, and, unless atoned for and 
cleansed away, will be their ruin for 
evermore. Get men moved in this part 
of their nature, and there is no fear of 
their not coming to have a warm at- 
tachment to the Christian Church. 
Leave this neglected, but teach them 
sanitary science and cookery, and how 
to co-operate, and how to amuse them- 
selves—it is but a poor and feeble vin- 
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culum you will form between them and 
the Church of the living God. 

And yet there is an important office 
for the Christian Church to perform in 
connection with the temporal welfare 
of the people. Godliness has promise 
of the life that now is, as well as that 
which is to come. It is well to show 
this to the people by active measures 
designed to advance their earthly well- 
being. It is well to point out to them 
how many sources of enjoyment the 
God of redemption has provided in con- 
nection with the common things of 
life. And just because the working 
classes are hard-wrought, and need all 
the joy they can lawfully get, is this a 
true Christian service. Puritanism, 
with all its noble qualities, was defi- 
cient here. It would hardly allow 
earthly joy even in a subordinate de- 
partment. It taught men, and taught 
them nobly, to seek first the Kingdom 
of Heaven, but it took little account of 
the other things that were to be added. 
Our danger now lies in making too 
much of tne other things and too little 
of the one thing. But everything in 
its own order; first, restoration to our 
place in our Father’s house; there- 
after, the fatted calf and the music 
and the dancing. God gives us all 
things richly to enjoy; only we are to 
use the world as not abusing it. Un- 
doubtedly, the life of the ordinary 
working man is too monotonous. 
Monotony is abhorrent to our nature; 
it craves variety. When a man or a 
woman, and, even more, when a boy or 
a girl, is kept all day long, from morn 
till dewy eve, at the same employment, 
pin-making for example, or watching 
bobbins in a factory, or hammering 
coal from a dark pit with the aid of a 
miserable lamp, the muscles that have 
done the work and the mind that has 
directed it become alike intolerably 
wearied, and crave a thorough change 
of employment. And the thing craved 
must be of an exciting kind—some- 
thing to restore the tone of the ex- 
hausted system, something to con- 
tribute that element of gayety and 
brightness which is essential to en- 
joyment, but is so utterly wanting in 
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monotonous employments. With mul- 
titudes, drink is the ready resource— 
with what results is known too well. 
Wholesome means of recreation is one 
ot the most urgent necessities of the 
present conditions of labor. 

But is it the office of the Christian 
Church to supply these? We think, 
not directly; but surely it becomes the 
church to encourage such modes of 
recreation, and to try to keep them 
separate from the admission of nox- 
ious ingredients. This, in present cir- 
cumstances, is a manifest duty. It is 
in this very laudable direction that the 
friends of “Pleasant Sunday After- 
noons” are working, whether with all 
the success they desire, we do not ask. 
If the combination be possible, what 
we need is a bright puritanism; puri- 
tanism to realize the highest blessings 
of the Gospel and to keep the con- 
science firm and strong on the side of 
religious duty; and brightness, not 
merely bringing out clearly the glori- 
ous elements of spiritual salvation, but 
finding a place for those lesser, and 
more earthly, but still true joys, which 
are connected with our natural love of 
adventure, love of humor, love of song 
and picture, love of the play of imagi- 
nation; in a word, love of all that con- 
tributes to wholesome recreation. The 
great difficulty is to keep the higher 
and the lower in their true order: first, 
the Kingdom of Heaven: and, there- 
after, the lesser joys of life. 

W. GARDEN BLAIKIE. 





From Longman’s Magazine. 
MISS PECKITT’S PINCUSHION. 

Miss Peckitt was our dressmaker. 
She wore a brown dress and a white 
lace collar, and was as neat and dainty 
as a little bird. She lived in a small, 
square house at the end of the village 
—a house with green shutters and a 
green fence, a white face that always 
looked as though it had been washed 
that very morning, and shining little 
eyes of windows. There was a bit of 
garden round the house, in which Miss 
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Peckitt grew the most wonderful 
flowers; pansies, forget-me-nots and 
woodruffe, wall-flowers and daffodils, 
roses and lilies, sunflowers and nastur- 
tiums, all in their due season made a 
blaze of color in that garden, till the 
late dark days came, lighted by the 
last chrysanthemums, and the garden 
settled down under its brown coat to 
wait the news of spring that should 
come ‘with the first yellow aconite. 

Our house was larger than Miss 
Peckitt’s, and our garden would have 
made a good score of hers, but some- 
how our gardeners never grew such 
flowers as those. Miss Peckitt used to 
come to our house to sew. She sewed 
my frocks and she sewed my pinafores, 
and sat among her tapes and pins and 
yara measures telling me old stories 
that no one else cared about, for Miss 
Peckitt had no relations, and had al- 
ways, as she said, kept herself to her- 
self. And of all her stories the one I 
liked best was the one about the pin- 
cushion. It was a large, heavy cush- 
ion, and I wondered why Miss Peckitt 
always brought it with her when she 
came for the day. 

“IT will make you a pincushion to 
keep here,” 1 said, “and then you need 
not carry that heavy thing about. 
What makes it so heavy?’ 

“It has a brick inside to keep it 
steady when I pin my work to it,” she 
said; “and I carry it with me because 
it was the last thing my young man 
made for me.” 

Miss Peckitt smiled and sighed, and 
I said:— 

“Oh, did you ever have a young 
man? Do tell me about him!” 

At ten years old one is not very dis- 
creet. I suppose Miss Peckitt was not 
inclined to be hard on youthful indis- 
cretion, though she would have been 
the first to resent it in those of riper 
years. She threaded her needle and 
began:— 

“It was wnen I was a young girl.” 

She could not have been more than 
thirty at this time, but to me she 
seemed immeasurably old, so I said:— 

“It’s a long time ago, then,’”’ as sym- 
pathetically as I could. 





“Yes,” she said, “a very long time. 
He was the son of a farmer, and we 
was courting ever since we was quite 
little things and went to Sunday 
school. And Willie looked to be taken 
on to have a share in the farm, and we 
was to have been married in the 
spring. But it was not to be.” 

“What happened?” 

“Why, his father died, my dear, and 
when it came to looking into things, it 
was found he’d borrowed money on 
the land, and the interest hadn’t been 
paid. Willie told me it was because 
his father would grow wheat, and that 
seems to be always a snare to farmers. 
So then my Willie said he’d pay the in- 
terest and all, if they’d only wait. But 
they wouldn’t—and the old place was 
sold up—house and buildings and the 
beasts and the land with the standing 
crops. They may say it’s law, but it 
ain’t justice.” 

She bit off her thread sharply, and I 
said it was a shame. 

“So it was—a black shame. My 
Willie would a’ paid them every penny 
if they’d only a’ waited. But no; they 
sold the old place, and it fetched more 
than they locked for, and there was 
nearly two hundred pounds over, and 
that they gave to Willie, as was only 
fair. And after the sale was over I 
saw nothing ot him for two days, and 
then he came to me looking like a dog 
that the boys are after with stones. 

“‘Tt’s all up, Blossom,’ he said; he 
always called me that on account of 
my fresh color.” Miss Peckitt touched 
her faded cheek with her thimble and 
sighed. 

“I'm off,’ says he; ‘with this bit of 
money I’ll make a fortune over in 
America, which is a free country, and 
I'll come home for you, my girl, or I'll 
write and you'll come to me.’ 

“‘If it was to the world’s end,’ says 
I. 

“Then he gave me this pincushion; 
it seemed a funny present, being quite 
plain, as you see, and it had big 
stitches, but sewn very strong, and I 
almost laughed as I took it. I was 
glad after that I hadn’t laughed, for 
Willie he says:— 
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“‘Blossom, my dear, do you know 
what makes it so heavy?’ 

“So I said, no, I didn’t. 

“It’s a brick out of the old south 
wall at home,’ says he, ‘where the yel- 
low rose is, and where the apricots 
fruit so free, and it’s covered with a 
bit of the silk gown my mother was 
married in—it’s faded, but you can see 
the rosy sprigs on it yet. You’n keep 
it for my sake——’ 

“So I said I would, and he said, 
‘When the cover wears out rip if off 
and put on another. I’ve got the rest 
of the dress laid by with the things my 
cousin’s keeping for me at Maidstone 
against I come back.’ : 

“Then he kissed me, a great many 


times, God bless him! and off he 
went.” 
“Well?” I asked, for Miss Peckitt 


had stopped abruptly. 

“Well, that’s all,” she said shortly; 
“he never come back; but I know he 
was true—and he would ha’ come back 
if he’d been living; and the Lord’s will 
be done,” she added resentfully. 

“Did you keep the piece of the old 
dress,” I asked, “when it wore out, 
and you ripped it off? I should like to 
see it.” 

“I never ripped it off,” she said; “I 
covered it over with a bit of damask, 
meaning to show it him fresh and 
bright when he come home; but I dare 
say it’s worn out now, underneath, 
with all the needles and pins I’ve stuck 
in it—worn out—and nothing to show 
for it, like me.” 

“How do you mean—nothing to show 
for it, like you?’ 

“Why, child,” said Miss Peckitt, with 
her mouth full of pins, “if it had been 
the Lord’s will as Will and me should 
marry,I dare sayI’d looked no younger 
than I do, not so young perhaps, but 
that wouldn’t ha’ mattered if I’d had 
something to show for it—a tidy home, 
and a happy husband, and—and chil- 
dren, may be.” 

Here Miss Peckitt got up and looked 
out of the window. She came back in 
a moment, and remarked that she had 
caught a cold somehow. and I must 
have my frock unhooked and be tried 
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on. I submitted silently to be un- 
hooked, but I knew as well as she did 
that she had been crying. 

Time did not stand still in our village. 
A bicycle factory reared its gaunt ugli- 
ness by the church, and the moss- 
grown well was replaced by a galva- 
nized iron pump. The old families 
moved away, ard new people came; 
smarter people, in their gimcrack way, 
who got their dresses made in the 
county town, and despised Miss 
Peckitt’s old-fashioned patterns. And, 
indeed, she was not enterprising. 
Nothing would induce her to make a 
bicycling suit, however conventional. 
The changes in our village took mighty 
strides while I was finishing my edu- 
eation in France and Germany. When 
I came home I hardly knew it. Al- 
most my first visit was paid to the 
little white house with the green rail- 
ings. 

“It will do the poor thing good to see 
you,” said my mother. “I fear she is 
horribly poor. She gets hardly any 
work now. And she won't accept any- 
thing she does not earn. The last time 
I sent for her she would not come, and 
when I went to see why, she told me 
plainly that she knew I didn’t really 
want her, and was only making up 
work for her sake—which was quite 
true.” 

Miss Peckitt had aged little since our 
last parting, but she had grown very 
thin. The house, as usual, was scrupu- 
lously neat, but though we were close 
on Christmas there was no fire. 

She did not know me at first, and 
was dusting a chair that was already 
of a spotlessness to shame our chairs 
at home, when suddenly she recognized 
me—the shock shattered for a moment 
the reserve of years—she threw her 
thin little arms round my neck and 
kissed me—faltered an apology for the 
“liberty,” and then sat down on the 
doubly dusted chair and cried pit- 
eously. I comforted her as well as I 
could, but before she grew calm again 
I had listened to such a tale of poverty 
and self-denial as my young ears had 
never heard before. Work scarce and 
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growing scarcer, hardly enough to live 
on, and to crown all the urgent neces- 
sity for saving, for hoarding every pos- 
sible penny. 

“But why?” 

“For my funeral, my dear,” she said. 
“I’ve kept myself respectable all these 
years, and if the parish was to touch 
me I should turn in my coffin—I know 
I should.” 

“Dear Miss Peckitt,” I said, “you 
know we'd never let the parish - 

“It would be just the same,” she said, 
“though I know you mean it kindly 
and I thank you the same. Now, 
you'll excuse me getting on with what 
bits of sewing I have.” 

And the needle began to flash in and 
out, through the white stuff. 

“What is it?’ I asked idly. 

“It’s for my burying,” she said. “I 
know I’m not long for this world, for 
last night I see my Willie’s ghost as 
plain as plain, walking in the church- 
yard, looking much the same, only 
older—as was to be expected—and I 
know that’s a sign.” 

“Your needle’s crooked,” I _ said, 
fighting with a choking feeling in my 
throat. “Let me thread you another.” 

“Dear miss,” she said, “this is the 
only needle I’ve got. It’s not so very 
crooked—and a penny’s a penny—and 
needles in penny packets isn’t what 
they used to be. No, I won't let you 
buy me even needles, miss. It’s the 
principle I think of; I won’t be be- 
holden.” 

“You've got the old pincushion there 
still,” I said; “there must be lots of 
needles in that; let me empty out the 
sawdust and see. I'll put it all back 
very carefully.” 

I think Miss Peckitt’s will must have 
been weakened by long fasting and 
trouble, for she let me rip up one side 
of that sacred cushion and pour out 
the bran into that little black tea tray 
with the gold border. I found in that 
bran sixty-seven good needles, to say 
nothing of broken ones. Then I began 
to put the bran back, and as I pushed 
it in to make it hard and tight I felt a 
hollow in the brick. There was some- 
thing in it. I pulled it out. 





“Oh, Miss Peckitt,” I cried, “look 
what I’ve found in your pincushion!”’ 
A little canvas bag—and in it ten 
sovereigns and two banknotes, and a 


little letter. 


My Dear Blossom:—This is_ fifty 
pounds of my money, so as you will have 
something if I am not lucky with the 
rest. You will find this when you rip 
off the cover. If all goes well, as please 
God it will, it will pay for the things for 
our home. 

Your true friend and affectionate lover, 
WILLIAM BEALE. 


She showed me the letter afterwards. 
Now she only kissed it and put it in 
her bosom—quite simply, undoing two 
buttons for the purpose—and said 
softly :— 

“Pay for things for the house? It 
will pay for my funeral.” 


Miss Peckitt was on my mind. I had 
seen that the money and the words 
from the dead had brought her more 
pain than joy—and after dinner, that 
evening, I slipped on a dark cloak and 
ran down the quiet street to the little 
white house. I opened the door softly 
and peeped in. 

There was a fire in the grate, and 
before it in the armchair with the 
patch-work cushion sat a middle-aged 
man. Miss Peckitt sat on his knee and 
her arm was round his neck; in her 
cheeks was the “fresh color’ I had 
never seen there, and in her eyes the 
light of youth and hope. She sprang 
up at the click of the latch. 

“It's my Willie,” she cried; “he’s 
come back. Oh, miss, dear, to think of 
it—he was coming home to me, with 
his fortune made, and the ship was 
wrecked, and him and the others has 
been living like Robinson Crusoe, and 
only fetched away by a ship the other 
day. And it was him I see last night, 
not his ghost. He was looking for me 
among the graves—because he couldn’t 
bear to come to the little house and 
find me dead and buried.” 

“So the fifty pounds will buy things 
for the house after all,” I said. And 
the bronzed, clean shaven man, who 

















stood there shy and awkward, an- 
swered in a voice such as had seldom 
filled that neat, prim little room:— 

“Ay, so she says—the dear girl——” 

So I came away, and left him with 
his dear girl—there was no inappro- 
priateness in the phrase. Her forty 
years lay lightly on her now—and in 
her lover’s eyes she was still “Blos- 
som—because of her fresh color’—and 
would be to the end. 

I am sure they were both persons of 
sentiment, because they bought back 
the old farm, with its south wall where 
the apricots “fruited so free,” and 
when they went to church Miss Peckitt 
wore a gown of faded silk with a rosy 
sprig. The cousin in Maidstone had 
been faithful to his trust, and there 
was enough of the silk that the bride- 
groom’s mother had worn at her mar- 
riage to clothe the little bride on her 
wedding day. 

E. NESBIT. 





From The London Times. 
THE HOUSE OF BENTLEY. 

Two hundred years ago there was a 
London publisher named Richard Bent- 
ley who brought out a series called 
“Bentley’s Modern Novels.” Coming 
casually across this name in the his- 
tory of literature one would naturally 
suppose the owner of it to be the 
founder of the famous publishing firm 
in New Burlington Street. But curi- 
ously enough the Richard Bentley of 
the time of Charles II. had no trace- 
able connection with the Richard 
Bentley who in 1829 joined Henry Col- 
burn, and in 1832 began by himself the 
business which for three generations 
has been honorably and successfully 
continued. This later Richard was 
born in 1794. He came of a literary 
stock. The family was only distantly 
connected with the scholar who ruled 
Trinity College, Cambridge, with des- 
potic power in the early years of the 
18th century, and who was the author 
of the mot that “all claret would be 
port if it could.” But Richard’s father 
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was the proprietor of a newspaper 
called the General Evening Post, and his 
near relation, John Nichols, carried 
on for many years the Gentleman's 
Magazine. It was with Nichols that 
Richard and his brother Samuel began 
their career as printers. But to be a 
printer—even a printer renowned for 
fine work, as he became—was far from 
satisfying the energetic Richard. 
In 1829, as we have seen, he became a 
partner of Colburn, and three years 
later Colburn retired. (He afterwards, 
by the way, founded the firm of Hurst 
and Blackett; such are the curious 
ramifications of business enterprise.) 
New Burlington Street, which was one 
of the first streets in London to have 


numbers attached to the houses, had 
long been the haunt of science. More 


lately it became a centre of the pub- 
lishing trade. But now this distinc- 
tion seems in turn to be deserting it. 
Not only is the name of Bentley to be 
known there no more, but within the 
last twelve months two other firms 
have disappeared from it. Messrs. 
Churchill, the medical publishers, have 
removed to Great Marlborough Street, 
and Messrs. Cocks, the old-established 
musical firm, have given up business. 
But neither of these other disappear- 
ances has excited so much interest or 
regret as that of Bentley’s. Bentley's, 
for one thing, is one of the three oldest 
publishing businesses in London. It 
has been associated with many of the 
most notable literary ventures of the 
past seventy years. Further, it has 
enjoyed since the time of William IV. 
the honor of being publisher-in-ordi- 
nary to the Sovereign. What this 
high-sounding title means it js difficult 
to gather. It does not mean that they 
are publishers for the Sovereign. Her 
Majesty’s books, “Leaves from our 
Journal in the Highlands,” and “Later 
Leaves,” have not been issued by 
Bentley’s, though, on the other hand, 
they have published such works as the 
“Shah’s Diary During His Visit to 
Europe in 1878,” the “Emperor Maxi- 
milian’s Recollections,” and the 
“Crown Prince of Austria-Hungary’s 
Travels in the East.” It will be inter- 
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esting to see whether this post of pub- 
lisher-in-ordinary is to be continued 
and whether it will go to Messrs. Mac- 
millan with the rest of Bentley’s stock- 
in-trade. 

Old Richard Bentley was a man of 
wonderful energy. He speedily gath- 
ered round him in the ’thirties and ’for- 
ties a remarkable band of men of let- 
ters and artists, and his dinners in the 
Red Room at New Burlington Street 
were made famous by the wits who at- 
tended them. Tom Moore, in his diary, 
mentions going to one of these “feasts 
of reason” in 1838. “The company all 
the very haut ton of the literature of 
the day. . . . Our host very courteous 
and modest, and the conversation 
rather agreeable.” Moore’s_ fellow- 
guests on this occasion numbered 
Dickens, Campbell, Harrison Ains- 
worth, Samuel Lover and Barham, the 
witty author of the “Ingoldsby Le- 
gends.” Barham and Bentley had been 
school-fellows at St. Paul’s, and it was 
the Minor Canon’s kindly wish to as- 
sist his old friend with contributions 
to Bentley's Miscellany that really led 
him to write the “Legends.” His jest 
about the title is a familiar literary 
anecdote. The first idea was to call 
the new magazine, started in 1837, with 
Dickens as its first editor, the Wits’ 
Miscellany. The other title, however, 
seemed to be preferable, but when it 
was mentioned to Barham, “Why,” he 
asked with the license of an intimate, 
“why go to the other extreme?’ The 
original prospectus of the magazine, 
written out in Dickens’s flowing hand, 
may still be seen at New Burlington 
Street. “Boz” described himself in 
this (it was while “Pickwick” was still 
in the first flush of its immense suc- 
cess) as “a gentleman with whom the 
public are on pretty familiar terms,” 
and mentioned that he was geing to 
give to his editorial duties as much of 
his time as was not “engrossed by the 
weighty affairs of his far-famed club.” 
In the Miscellany appeared “Oliver 
Twist,” and Dickens entered into an 
agreement to write for Bentley two 
other novels, one of which was to be 
“Barnaby Rudge.” But just at this 
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time “Boz” took it into his head that 
he was not getting enough for his 
work. In letters to Forster in 1839 he 
complained bitterly in his impetuous 
style of the injustice of men, and he 
ended by getting out of his contracts 
with Bentley and resigning the Miscel- 
lany to Harrison Ainsworth. It is 
pleasant to know that in after years 
the breach between the novelist and 
the publisher was completely healed. 
Both “Oliver Twist” and Ainsworth’s 
“Guy Fawkes” were illustrated for 
the magazine by George Cruikshank. 
Full of force and imagination as Cruik- 
shank’s drawings were, they are no 
longer so much to our taste as they 
were to that of our grandfathers. But 
no one who read the stories for the 
first time, with these wonderful illus- 
trations, can forget the vivid effect 
they produced, or the image which 
their grotesque power left upon the 
mind. Leech was another frequent 
guest at the monthly Red Room din- 
ners, and the first meeting between the 
older artist and the young man still 
hesitating between medicine and the 
draughtsman’s pencil has been thus 
described by Mr. George Bentley:— 


The first meeting between Cruikshank 
and Leech, which was immediately after 
Leech’s coming over from Paris, took 
place in the drawing-room of New Bur- 
lington street. Before Leech arrived 
Cruikshank had been examining some 
etchings recently done by him, and scru- 
tinized them keenly. “Don’t see much in 
them, Bentley.” This reply disappointed 
the publisher, but at the dinner which fol- 
lowed Cruikshank made himself very 
agreeable to Leech, as he could when he 
chose. 

The Miscellany went on until the ‘six- 
ties, when it became merged in Temple 
Bar. This magazine was originally 
founded by George Augustus Sala. 
Edmund Yates was the second editor, 
and in 1866 it was taken over by Bent- 
ley. In the same way Bentley’s took 
over the Argosy which was started by 
a son of Mrs. Henry Wood. Both mag- 
azines will henceforward be published 
from Macmillan’s, though the editor- 
ship will remain the same. But the 











Miscellany was not the only outlet for 
Richard Bentley IL’s_ overflowing 
energy and enterprise, unsatisfied with 
the multifarious concerns of the book- 
publishing business. In 1845 he 
started a daily paper to represent the 
views of the “Young England” party. 
The Hon. George Smythe (afterwards 
Lord Strangford), the original of Dis- 
raeli’s Coningsby, was closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. Bentley in this ven- 
ture, and of course it had the support 
of the clever young men who made up 
the party—Lord John Manners (now 
Duke of Rutland), Mr. Baillie-Coch- 
Trane (afterwards Lord Lamington, who 
wrote so delightfully about this period 
in the pages of Blackwood), Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, and the rest. But the news- 
paper had only a short life, nor was 
Bentley's Quarterly Review (begun in 
1859) more fortunate. This had the 
services of such men as Mr. Douglas 
Cook (of the old Saturday Review), of 
the present prime minister in his jour- 
nalistic days, and of Basil Jones, the 
learned bishop of St. David’s. One of 
the principles of the Review was that 
it should hold a neutral position in 
politics; its early decease was natu- 
tally foreseen from the start. 

These failures, however, affected 
very little the reputation or the credit 
of the firm. It was doing so well with 
books that it could afford to lose a lit- 
tle on newspapers. The series of 
“Standard Novels,” begun early in the 
first Richard’s career, and including 
works by Marryat, Bulwer, Fenimore 
Cooper, Albert Smith, Susan Ferrier, 
and other popular writers, had a great 
success; and an equally favorable re- 
ception awaited “Bentley’s Favorite 
Novels.” These began in 1860 with 
“East Lynne,” and have continued 
right down to the present day. “East 
Lynne” had, like nearly all novels that 
win popularity in the end, been re- 
jected before it was sent in to New 
Burlington Street. But Bentley’s keen 
insight saw Mrs. Wood’s merits, as the 
merits of Miss Rhoda Broughton and 
many another were recognized later 
on. It would be tiresome to attempt 


anything like a catalogue of the nota- 
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ble works that’ Bentley’s have 
brought out, but it is interesting to 
note that the diaries of Pepys and 
Evelyn were first issued from New 
Burlington Street—and all the more so 
because John Evelyn’s works pub- 
lished during his life were brought out 
by the earlier Bentley. Another his- 
torical work relating to a slightly 
earlier period had a curious history. 
This was the collection of documents 
known as the Fairfax Papers. At 
Leeds Castle there was an old chest 
which seemed to be filed with Dutch 
tiles and which was cleared out and 
sold (how the collector longs for the 
days when such bargains could be 
had!) for a few shillings to the village 
shoemaker. The shoemaker poked 
about amongst the tiles and came upon 
piles of manuscript carefully stowed 
away underneath. One day he men- 
tioned his discovery to a local anti- 
quary. Whe delight of the antiquary, 
when he found what these masses of 
“waste paper” really were, may be 
imagined. At once he set about col- 
lecting the pieces that had gone astray. 
Some had been cut up for shoemakers’ 
measures; one was in use as a “child’s 
drum belt;”’ others were doing service 
as thread-papers in the shop of the vil- 
lage mantua-maker. Eventually nearly 
all were collected and from these 
papers we gained much knowledge of 
the events of Charles I.’s reign. 

The firm was particularly active in 
bringing out translations of important 
foreign works. Thus their catalogue 
contains the names of Lamartine, Cha- 
teaubriand, Thiers, Guizot, Von Ranke 
and Mommsen, while they were 
equally quick to introduce American 
works to English readers. At one time 
they had almost a monopoly in this 
direction. They were the first to pub- 
lish in England the works of Washing- 
ton Irving, Longfellow, Bancroft, 
Prescott and Fenimore Cooper. But, 
as a French writer on the history of 
the firm has indignantly remarked:— 

Le Parlement soudain y coupa court. 
Un beau soir de 1857 la Chambre des 
Lords décida que les honnétes gens qui 
respectaient la propriété littéraire étaient 
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de parfaits imbéciles, 
mereants, dépourvus de civisme, 
qu’ils faisaient inutilement sortir du pays 
de bon or anglais au profit d’étrangers. 
Cette propriété tomba done dans le do- 
maine public. L’un des plus compables, 
Richard Bentley, se réveilla le lendemain 
appauvri de £60,000, représentant le capi- 
tal, désormais sans valeur, qu'il avait 
engagé dans ses Gditions d’ouvrages 
américains. 


de tristes com- 
puis- 


Fortunately our ideas of copyright 
have advanced since that date. 

The first Richard Bentley died in 
1871, and his son George reigned at 
New Burlington Street in his stead. 
An incident that occurred in 1872 
showed that he had a large measure 
of his father’s energy in spite of very 
delicate health. At the time when the 
Alabama claims were exciting the 
greatest interest, two copies of the 
American case arrived in London. 
One was handed to Bentley, and with- 
in seventy-two hours a facsimile of the 


whole five hundred pages, with col- 


ored maps, was in the hands of impa- 


tient members of Parliament. The 
other copy went to the government 
printers, and was not ready until sev- 
eral days afterwards. Mr. George 
Bentley was a man of fine literary 
taste as well as a successful publisher. 
Mr. Maarten Maartens wrote of him 
after his death in 1895—referring to 
his constant struggle against infirmi- 
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ties and ill-health: “He was one of 
those few men whom Fate cannot con- 
quer because, by God’s help, they are 
stronger than Fate.” Since his death 
the heavy business of the firm has 
been carried on single-handed, so far 
as direction went, by his son, Mr. 
Richard Bentley, the second. As Mr. 
Bentley is a bachelor without a 
brother to succeed him, it was only a 
question of time when the historic 
house should put up its shutters. Mr. 
Bentley shrank from converting it into 
a company, and, as the work has be- 
come far too heavy for one pair of 
shoulders, he determined to transfer 
the business to Messrs. Macmillan. 
Their large and handsome new build- 
ings behind the national gallery will 
give ample space for all the publica- 
tions of the retiring firm as well as 
office room for the members of its 
staff. 

Thus, for a second time in the history 
of English publishing, the house of 
Bentley becomes extinct. To the 
Richard Bentley of the 17th century 
the poet Otway dedicated a comedy in 
recognition of the handsome manner in 
which he had been treated in the mat- 
ter of royalties. Those who have had 
dealings with the later Bentleys will 
agree that for courtesy and fair deal- 
ing they have well kept up the repu- 
tation of their namesakes and prede- 
cessors. 





A Blank Corner in the Brain.—In 
most human brains there seems to be 
one blank corner, like the blind spot 
on the retina of the eye. There are 
words that one never can spell aright, 
numbers that are blundered over, 
items of knowledge, familiar to most, 
which some peculiar idiosyncrasy can 
never attain. An old schoolfellow 
once suffered constant punishment and 
degradation because he never could re- 
member how much nine times seven 
made. Universal sympathy would be 
felt for the poor lad—except on the 


part of the dominie—when after hours 
of “keeping in,” he would stammer in 
reply to the fatal arithmetical ques- 
tion: “Nine times seven’s fifty-six.” 
One of our present-day writers con- 
fessed recently that from his earliest 
boyhood he has never been able to 
count anything in threes. All mental 
calculations he makes either in twos 
or fours, and he experiences the great- 
est difficulty in repeating the three- 
times multiplication table correctly 
from memory.—Household Words. 














Immortality. 


A NEW MAGAZINE. 


J.C. F. GRUMBINE, Author and Lect- 
urer, edits the above Magazine, which is 
published for the Order of the White Rose. 
It is a quarterly of fifty pages, and is meta- 
physical. Contributors: Annie Besant, 
W. J. Colville, Franz Hartmann, Cora L. 
V.Richmond, Jerome A. Anderson, Swami 
Saradananda, and Abhayananda. All arti- 
cles written under inspiration and illumin- 
ation. Subscription one dollar a year; 
single or sample copies, 25 cts. 


Clairvoyance, 
Its Nature, Law and Unfoldment. 


How to unfold the Clairvoyant vision, 
see and converse with spirits, enter at will 
the spiritual world, and become a seer and 
adept. Absolutely what it purports to be. 
Cloth, price $3.50. 


Psychometry: 


How to Unfold and Realize Divination 
and Illumination. Price 50 cts. 


Address 
J.C. F. GRUMBINE, Editor and Author, 
STATION M. CHICAGO. 


THE AMERICAN KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


Gives its readers a broad and progres- 
sive treatment of Domestic Science. 
Its standpoint is distinctively education- 

ai; its methods are always practical. 

It is not an exponent of society fads. 

It does not voice the theories of any 
one school or society ; its policy is to 
give American Women the benefit 
of every possible improvement in 
household management. 

Its contents, therefore, include the re- 
sults of expert scientific experiment 
and the tried wisdom of practical 
house-keepers. 

Its aim is in establishing an individual 
and municipal housekeeping that 
shall be simple and healthful, scien- 
tific and reasonable. 

Mary J. Liacoln and Anna Barrows, Editors. 


Write for a free sample, to the 


HOME SCIENCE PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 





Popular 
Free Course 
Lessons in Spanish 


NOW RUNNING IN 


The International Magazine 


‘gS, number) 


of 


(First lesson in July, 


CUBA, 

PUERTO RICO, 
MEXICO, 

SOUTH AMERICA and 
|\CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Tourists will soon be flocking to these 


countries, and business men will find there 
their most lucrative trade. 


These lessons are recorded 
on the GRAPHOPHONE 


Take it up and 
qualify yourself 
to exploit .. 


+ all who wish to avail themselves of 


he Most Marvellous Aid in 
sguage Self-Instruction 
a moderate expense. Send 
nple copy of magazine and 
nation. 
"ER, Ed. and Prop’r, 
‘arborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





BOSTON & GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT CO. 


NORTH SHORS ROUTE 


THE NEW AND ELEGANT 
STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 
(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA,) 
And the Popular 
STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER, 
Leave north side Central Whart, Boston (foot of 
State St.) weather permitting, week days at 10 A.M. 
and 2and 4.45 P.M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 
A. M.and2 P.M. Sundays leave Boston at 10.15 
A.M. and 5.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 
A.M. and 3.15 P. M. 
Fare, 50c. Round Trip, 75c. 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 
P.S. No3 A.M. boat from Gloucester Monday, 
E. 8. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 


WANTED» 


The following numbers of 


2362 to 2374 inclusive, also 2642, 
2745 and 2755. 

For which we will remit payment 
at the rate of ldc. each. Address 
THE LIVING AGE CO., P.O. Box 5206, Boston. 
MOTHERS ideal m you seen ited LITTLE 

ideai magaz ec ec 
EF -¥ Ks . CHILDREN 
Full of beautiful fi. s ead pictures, ‘s. amples free. 


FOL 
Agents Wanted, S. E. CASSINO, 53 Pope Bldg 








, Boston,Masa, 





‘4 PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Go.’s 
64 Breakfast 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence.... 


Traie-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


St. JOHN’S SCHOOL, 
Popular MANLIUS, N. Y. 


A Military Boarding School. 
New York Next term begins September 14th, 1898. 

. Summer School is now open. 
Excursion Apply to WM. VERBECK, Sup't. 
via th P SCHOOL BLACKBOARDS. 

Ready-lade Standard Sizes. Perfect Slate Sur- 
P , face. In Neat Ash Frames. Any Size to Order. 
Fitch by rg Ral | r 0 ad Price of Blackboards. =a Vo 
No. 1, size 2 .50.. 
' “ 2. “ “ € 
Hudson River 
and Ph framed italia are fre 


swell without possibility of splitting 


Fall River Lines metas 2082 


16x 22 ‘§ 


October 6th. HENRY B. ° 


BAL. A ) Factory, 500 

















